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Tasks of World Recovery 


By ROYAL MEEKER 


[Appointed Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics by President Wilson in 19138, the 
author of the following article subse- 
quently served on numerous public com- 
missions and from 1920 to 1923 was chief 
of the scientific division of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office in Geneva. He is now 
president of the Index Number Institute 
founded by Professor Irving Fisher. As 
in the case of all contributions to this 
magazine, the opinions expressed in this 
article are not to be regarded as neces- 
sarily those of the editors but as of value 
in stimulating thought on the problems 
which enter into the history of our times.] 


HE dove of peace has proved to be 
more deadly than the dogs of 
war! In the three years of ‘peace,’ 
beginning with 1930, the destruction 
of wealth, incomes, standards of liv- 
ing and health, if not of life itself, 
has been much greater than during 
the four years of World War. As a 
consequence of this crisis and deep 
distress the World Monetary and 
Economic Conference has been sum- 
moned. Today all nations look to it, 
as fourteen years ago they looked to 
the Peace Conference, for economic 
and political salvation. 
More is expected of the forthcoming 


conference because the United States 
for the first time is to participate 
upon an equal footing with the other 
countries. At previous international 
economic conferences the American 
representatives did not represent any- 
thing. Some believe that their pres- 
ence hindered more than it helped to 
unsnarl the world-wide tangle. At 
first glance the exclusion of Russia 
from the conference would seem to be 
both unwise and unjustifiable; yet 


since the Soviet Union is seeking the . 


destruction of capitalism rather than 
the construction of a harmonious sys- 
tem of capitalistic world economics, 
it is probably better to leave Russia 


out, though eventually she must be 


included in the world economic 
accord. 

The Preparatory Commission of 
Experts which met last Summer de- 
clared that a state of economic war- 
fare exists. “In the movement toward 
economic reconciliation, the armistice 
was signed at Lausanne; the London 


Conference must draft the treaty of 
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peace. Failure in this critical under- 
taking threatens a world-wide adop- 
tion of ideals of national self-suffi- 
ciency which cut athwart the lines of 
economic development. Such a choice 
would shake the whole system of in- 
ternational finance to its foundations, 
standards of living would be lowered 
and the social system as we know it 
could hardly survive.” The experts 
prepared the agenda, which includes 
seven subjects arranged under two 
main heads in the order of importance 
as seen by the Preparatory Commis- 
sion. These are: 

(A) Financial questions: (1) Mon- 
etary and credit policy; (2) exchange 
difficulties; (3) the level of prices; 
(4) the movement of capital. 


(B) Economic questions: Improved 
conditions of production and trade in- 
terchanges with particular attention 
to: (1) Tariff policy; (2) prohibi- 
tions and restrictions of importation 
and exportation, quotas and other bar- 
riers to trade; (3) producers’ agree- 
ments. 

It seems obvious that the confer- 
ence should concentrate first and 
foremost upon money, banking and 
credit. The only way by which the 
general level of commodity prices can 
be quickly raised is through the 
speedy increase in the amount of 
money and credit in circulation. The 
reflation of domestic price levels can 
be brought about through an agree- 
ment to force more currency into use 
by the cooperative action of the cen- 
tral banks and the governments. For- 
eign trade, the importance of which 
has been so much overstressed during 
the past three years, cannot be revived 
merely by lowering or abolishing tar- 
iffs and other so-called trade restric- 
tions. The impassable barrier to the 
revival of international trade is the 
depression in domestic consumption 
and production. There can be no re- 


vival of foreign trade without the 
revival of domestic trade. Both in- 
ternal and external trade will revive 
when, and only when, debt liquidation 
and price deflation are stopped. The 
only way these evil forces can be 
stopped soon enough to save the 
whole world from ruin is by increas- 
ing the circulation of currency. 

Gold standard anti-inflationists as- 
sert vehemently that the proposed 
inflation measures will not increase 
the circulation of currency, raise 
prices, decrease debt burdens and 
stimulate business, but will plunge us 
into irretrievable ruin by driving all 
gold out of circulation and destroying 
credit, thus magnifying deflation. In 
the next breath they have asserted 
that inflation once started cannot be 
controlled and will inevitably lead us 
down the pathway to ruin so recently 
traversed by Germany, Austria, Rus- 
sia and other countries which dis- 
carded gold for paper standards. 

Let us ignore the irreconcilable 
contradiction between these state- 
ments and consider the assertion that 
inflation cannot raise prices or help 
us out of this depression. The anti- 
inflationists cite as proof of their 
contentions the experience of Great 
Britain since she abandoned the 
gold standard in 1931, and of the 
United States in 1932, when the Fed- 
eral Reserve System sought to revive 
drooping prices and business by heavy 
purchases of government securities in 
the open market. Regarding the Brit- 
ish experience, they point out that 
the commodity price level, instead of 
going up as was anticipated, has actu- 
ally fallen nearly 3 per cent since gold 
was discarded in September, 1931. 
During the same period the pound 
sterling has declined in terms of gold 
currencies by about 35 per cent. 

The opponents of currency and 
price reflation fail to recognize the 
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significance of the movements in the 


- prices of British commodities and ex- 


- change in relation to prices in other 
countries. The British commodity in- 
dex rose from September to Novem- 
ber, 1931, by more than 8 per cent. 
It then began to sink, but the price 
decline in Great Britain has been 
much less than in gold-standard 
countries. While the British com- 
modity index has declined 2.7 per cent 
since September, 1931, the French 
commodity index has fallen 11.4 per 
cent—more than four times as much 
—and the United States commodity 
index has fallen 16.9 per cent—six 
times as much. In relation to gold- 
standard prices British prices have 
risen from 10 to 17 per cent. Further- 
more, the decline of 35 per cent in the 
sterling exchange rate has had the 
effect of lowering British prices 35 
per cent in gold currencies. This has 
stimulated the buying of British 
goods. Production and employment 
have increased in Great Britain, while 
they have slumped dismally in the 
United States and other “stable” 
gold-standard countries. 

The failure of the Federal Reserve 
System to check the slump in prices 
and business was due to the “gold 
raids’ of foreign countries and gold 
hoarding at home, which forced or 
frightened the Reserve Banks into 
discontinuing the policy of heavy pur- 
chasing of Federal securities. Exami- 
nation of the statistics of prices and 
business during the period of open- 
market operations supports the re- 
flationists and refutes their oppo- 
nents. Beginning with June, 1932, the 
American wholesale price index began 
to rise and continued to rise until the 
open-market purchases were greatly 
reduced and finally stopped in Sep- 
tember. Prices advanced more than 5 
per cent in the three months. Agri- 
cultural prices rose even more sharp- 
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ly. The business indices also showed 
more than the seasonal gains through 
August and September. Had President 
Hoover acted with vigor and prompt- 
ness to check the gold raids, bank runs 
and further deflation, it seems quite 
certain that the effort to revive busi- 
ness and prices would have been suc- 
cessful and the woes of the past 
months would have been largely 
avoided. 

The facts go to prove that, except 
under abnormal conditions, increasing 
the currency in circulation does check 
falling prices and stimulate business 
activity. The facts also show that no 
nation is strong enough to combat 
this economic depression single hand- 
ed. There must be concerted action by 
the leading industrial countries to 
carry into effect a carefully planned, 
aggressive campaign if the depression 
is to be conquered before it destroys 
us all. 

This explains the calling of the Eco- 
nomic Conference and the nature of 
its agenda. The experts who framed 
the agenda declare that an effective 
international monetary standard must 
be restored as soon as possible. They 
favor the restoration of the gold 
standard under safeguards which 
would prevent a new break-down. They 
assert that each government must be 
left free to decide when and under 
what conditions it can adopt the new 
standard. Reginald McKenna recently 
expressed the views of most English- 
men when he declared that Great 
Britain should not go back to gold 
without a previous rise in commodity 
prices and the assurance that the gold 
standard would actually work to re- 
store international trade. This can 
only mean a devaluation of the pound 
sterling. These problems of the stand- 
ards and the price levels will be the 
major issues for the London Confer- 
ence to consider and resolve, 
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The currencies, banking systems, 
production organizations and trade 
: relations of the world have been built 
2 upon a gold basis, and it will be much 
a easier to devise means for controlling 

the costly vagaries of the gold stand- 
ard than to adopt a silver standard or 
any other standard to which people 
are not accustomed. It may be that 
: silver monometalism would constitute 
a more stable standard than gold, but 
it is practically impossible to convert 
bankers and business men in the lead- 
: ing industrial countries from a gold 
iE psychology to a silver psychology. In 
any case the game is not worth the 
candle, for it is just as possible to 
: control and manage the gold stand- 
ft ard, with which the business world is 
Bes, familiar, as it would be to manage a 
: silver or wheat or paper or general 
- commodity standard with which we 
; are not familiar. 
The widely accepted notion that the 
% é gold standard functions automatically 
a without human interference is absurd. 
The gold standard monetary system is 
a “managed” currency just as truly 
as is a paper currency. The questions 
a to be determined are who shall man- 
age it and for what purposes. Sir Wil- 
liam Wiseman of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
has said that the single gold standard 
is a myth: ‘For 200 years the world 
has been operating on a standard of 
gold plus confidence.” It would be 
: more accurate to say we have a stand- 
ard of gold plus credit which operates 
because people have confidence that 
gold or paper or bank-check dollars, 
pounds, francs, and so forth, can be 
converted at any time into commodi- 
ties and services which they can con- 
sume. Our so-called single gold stand- 
ard is therefore only a gold-plated 
standard. A very thin layer of gold 
covers a vast volume of paper, mostly 
checks drawn on bank deposits. Amer- 
icans seldom see gold coins. About 95 
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per cent of all exchanges in the United 
States are made by check or the trans- 
fer of book credits. 

The fact that the currency which 
circulates from hand to hand consists 
almost wholly of paper checks is gen- 
erally understood, but the related fact 
that bank-deposit dollars fix the value 
of gold dollars is understood by few. 


The volume of bank deposits and the 


rapidity of their circulation deter- 
mine and are determined by business 
activity and the price level. Prices, 
business and bank deposits are pro- 
foundly affected by the manner in 
which our gold standard currency is 
managed. Although the management 
has been peculiarly inept during this 
depression, it is feasible to “manage” 
a gold standard currency to serve the 
needs of producers and consumers 
just as effectively as any “managed” 
paper currency ‘can serve them. In 
times past the volume of gold re- 
serves determined the value or buying 
power of the credit based on these 
gold reserves. Today it is rather the 
volume of credit in circulation which 
determines the buying power of the 
gold reserves. The most effective way 
to change the buying power of the 
gold dollar today is to change the 
quantity of credit in circulation. 
The hoary theory that gold is the 
one unchanging element in a world of 
change and decay is being gradually 
displaced by a more reasonable theory 
of money and prices. The wild fluctu- 
ations of the paper currencies of the 
war period have strengthened the 
notion that gold is stable in value. 
This is quite untrue. In terms of the 
1913 gold dollar that of 1896 was 
worth $1.50, while the gold dollar of 
1920 was worth only 45 cents. Within 
five years, 1915-1920, the gold dollar 
shrunk more than one-half. Within 
two years, 1920-1922, it swelled 60 
per cent. The gold dollar of today is 
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- worth $1.22 in 1913 gold dollars and 
about $2.93 in 1920 gold dollars. It is 
obvious that business cannot be stab- 
ilized with such a wildly gyrating 
money standard in terms of which 
the values of all the products of in- 
dustry must be measured. It is this 
increase in the value of gold since the 
war that has driven most countries 
off the gold standard. 


The World Economic Conference 
may be expected to recommend and 
the participating countries to ratify 
an agreement setting up a new inter- 
national monetary system based on 
gold and controlled by the govern- 
ments and central banks so as to raise 
and stabilize domestic commodity 
price levels, distribute gold more 
equitably and economize the gold sup- 
ply. The economic experts are quite 
mistaken in their opinion that each 
country must be left to fix the gold 
content of its monetary unit. This 
would create anarchy in the ex- 
changes and price levels. The gold 
content of the United States dollar, 
the British pound, the French franc 
vitally concerns the peoples of all 
countries. No nation can be allowed 
to do as it pleases with its monetary 
unit. 

A little thought will make this 
clear. Consider the chaotic economic 
and political conditions created every- 
where by the currency manipulation 
practiced by France, Italy, Austria, 
Poland, Russia and Germany after the 
war. Suppose the United States should 
decide to reduce the gold content of 
the dollar by half without consulting 
anybody. At once dollar exchange 
would drop 50 per cent, so that for- 
eigners would be able to buy twice as 
many dollars with their moneys as 
‘they could before. The price level in 
the United States would advance 
somewhat, but it would come far short 
of doubling. Hence foreigners would 
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find it advantageous to buy American 
dollars and exchange them for Ameri- 
can goods. American production and 
foreign trade would be greatly stimu- 
lated to the disadvantage of all other 
exporting countries. This advantage 
would persist for a long time until the 
domestic price level was adjusted to 
the foreign exchange rates. Other 
countries would, of course, be driven 
to devalorize or inflate their curren- 
cies to offset the unfair advantage ob- 
tained by devaluation by the United 
States. The result would be cut-throat 
competition in devalorization and in- 
flation which could end only in dis- 
aster. There must therefore be com- 
plete understanding and agreement 
upon the policy of raising commodity 
price levels and the amount of in- 
crease in each country, so as to con- 
trol justly the benefits of business 
expansion and gold distribution. 

It will be necessary to have the co- 
operation of governments and central 
banks to create and control the cur- 
rency reflation so as to give business 
its desired stimulus and to prevent 
this stimulation from mounting to a 
high speculation fever. The stimulus 
must, however, be quick and power- 
ful. It will not be difficult, I think, 
to get governments to ratify an agree- 
ment to inflate their currencies. It 
will be easy enough for them to de- 
valuate their monetary units and to 
issue more credit currency either di- 
rectly or through the central banks. 
But merely increasing the amount of 
bank reserves or the number of paper 
money units outstanding is not infla- 
tion. The anti-inflationists are correct 
on this point. The greatest problem of 
all is to get the additional money units 
into the hands of workers who will 
spend them for the goods and services 
they so sorely need. 

How is this to be done? That is evi- 
dently what President Roosevelt and 
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Prime Minister MacDonald had in 
mind when in their joint statement of 
April 26 they advocated the stimula- 
tion of business through public works 
and loans. Private enterprise at the 
moment is half paralyzed and the 
numbness of death is creeping rapidly 
upward toward the economic heart 
and brain. Business is so far gone that 
bank-reserve stimulants no longer 
stimulate it. The only way that the 
paralysis of deflation can be stayed 
now is by vigorous government mas- 
sage. Large capital expenditures for 
public works will put the reserve funds 
of banks and the government note is- 
sues into the hands of workers who 
will put these moneys at work buying 
necessities. At this time the quickest 
and surest way of starting the eco- 
nomic machine is by means of public 
works. Deflation is still going on at a 
terrific rate. The United States alone 
should at once undertake the expendi- 
ture of $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 a 
month on improving strategic high- 
ways and railroads, flood control, river 
and harbor improvements, slum elimi- 
nation and other vitally needed public 
improvements. Professor James Har- 
vey Rogers recommends public expen- 
ditures of $700,000,000 per month, but 
this seems extravagantly excessive. 
Every farm boy knows about “priming 
the old pump.” It is not necessary to 
pour a pail of water into the old pump 
in order to get a pail of water from the 
well; a dipper of water is enough and, 
once the pump has started, all the 
water needed can be obtained. The ex- 
penditure on public works of $200,- 
000,000 a month for a year would have 
the effect of starting up many private 
enterprises and increasing currency 
circulation many times over. 

The importance of tariffs, quotas, 
trade restrictions and prohibitions 
have been much exaggerated as causes 
of the depression and preventives of 
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recovery, especially in the United 
States. Extreme protectionists attrib- 
ute the economic development and 
high wages in the United States to the 
policy of protection alone, ignoring in 
whole or in part the vast material and 
human resources which made the ex- 
pansion of American industries inevi- 
table, despite the hampering effects 
of tariff restrictions. Extreme free 
traders, on the other hand, seem to 
think that protective tariffs are the 
chief cause of the depression and that 
an immediate and drastic reduction of 
tariff duties would at once start a 
revival of trade and production and 
would banish depression. 
International trade is, of course, 
much more important to Great Britain 
than to the United States. In normal 
times more than 90 per cent in value 
of American products, exclusive of ser- 
vices which can not be exported, are 
consumed at home and less than 10 per 
cent are exported. Granting that the 
portion exported, consisting Jargely of 
raw or semi-manufactured farm, mine 
and forest products, is of much greater 
importance than the mere value would ? 
indicate, it still remains true that 
home trade is immensely more impor- 
tant than foreign trade to the United 
States. Even if all foreign trade were | 
cut off, we could survive quite com- 
fortably. Foreign trade is certainly 
good for us and for our foreign friends, 
but it is absurd to talk about the need 
to build up foreign markets for surplus 
products while we build up tariff walls 
to keep foreigners from selling us their 
surplus products. Fortunately, the 
hoary mercantilist doctrine, that the 
way for a nation to become wealthy is 
to sell much and buy little or nothing, 
is on the wane. 
Although the evils of trade restric- 
tions should not be minimized, it is 
necessary to point out that too sudden 
and drastic reduction of these hamper- 
ing taxes on commerce would certain- 
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ly injure established businesses and 
thus aggravate the depression. “In 
the long run” world consumption and 
production would be increased, but we 
cannot afford to pay the price of even 
a little more depression now for a 
somewhat enhanced production in the 
distant future. The most serious inhi- 
bitions to international exchange will 
be eliminated by the solution of the 
money, banking, credit, price and ex- 
change problems. Doubtless the World 
Economic Conference will recommend 
a moderating of existing restrictions 
through bilateral and multilateral 
treaties. So long as the Republican 
party remained in power it would have 
been useless to submit such an agree- 
ment to the United States. Under 
President Roosevelt’s leadership, how- 
ever, there is hope that the policy of 
lowering tariffs and abolishing quotas, 
prohibitions and other trade restric- 
tions will be carried out. 

The economic experts manifest 
much concern for the re-establishment 
of international financing, but prob- 
ably the British experts drafted this 
part of the report. Great Britain’s 
prosperity has long been conditioned 
largely upon huge excesses of com- 
modity imports which were balanced 
by invisible items, one of the most im- 
portant being loans and investments 
abroad. Naturally, she wishes to re- 
store her foreign trade to its pre-war 
importance. British trade restoration 
will be aided greatly by restoring op- 
portunities to British capital for for- 
eign investments. 

The fact should not be overlooked, 
however, that the present slump was 
in considerable part induced and has 
been much aggravated by foolish 
overinvestments abroad. The mad 
race to finance the building of city 
halls and swimming pools in Ger- 
many, to “develop” virgin empires in 
South America and to extend foreign 
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markets everywhere by lending bank- 
rupt people the wherewithal to pay 
for the goods they “bought” was re- 
sponsible in no small degree for the 
building up of the skyscraping struc- 
ture of foreign and domestic debts 
which now threatens to crush the 
world economic system. The confer- 
ence should be very chary about rec- 
ommending the adoption of policies to 
facilitate the uncontrolled resumption 
of loans and investments abroad. It 
would be much wiser to recommend 
policies for controlling and regulating 
saving, investment and lending at 
home and abroad so as to prevent det- 
rimental saving and the piling up of 
huge investments in plants and equip- 
ment, thus throwing the production- 
distribution-consumption organization 
out of balance and making inevitable 
a crash, depression and readjustment 
such as we are now experiencing. 

The conference will have difficulty 
in agreeing upon’a recommendation 
for organizing and controlling produc- 
tion. American opinion in general is 
still set against combinations in re- 
straint of trade, especially interna- 
tional cartels. The delegates to the 
conference may agree to recommend 
that producers of basic commodities 
organize for the purpose of restricting 
and controlling production for the 
purpose of preventing gluts of com- 
modities and the consequent collapse 
of market prices, but there seems to 
be little chance that such an agree- 
ment would be ratified by the United 
States. There is still less chance that 
the agreement, if ratified, could be 
operated effectively. 

The World Economic Conference 
promises important results, but we 
should not expect it to work miracles. 
People should not expect it to usher 
in the millennium, or even another 
new era of eternal prosperity. The 
most that should be expected is a 
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less than one-sixteenth as important 


modest beginning in the great work of 
promoting better understanding and 
better economic relations among the 
peoples of the world. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that domestic 
economy is much more important than 
international economy. No nation can 
attain economic salvation merely by 


the removal of tariff barriers or by 


the stabilization of the international 
exchanges. By far the greatest con- 
tribution the United States can make 
to world recovery and world stability 
is to recover and stabilize herself. 
The United States is the biggest, 
the wealthiest and the most deflated 
country in the world. The restoration 
of our consumption, trade and produc- 
tion depends primarily upon the 


‘American people themselves and not 


upon the increase of foreign trade and 


_ the adjustment of foreign exchanges. 


It is absurd to ascribe to our foreign 
trade, which constitutes less than 6 
per cent in value of our total national 
income in goods and services, the 
magical power to make us rich or poor. 
Foreign trade is important but it is 


as our domestic trade. The way to re- 
store prosperity is to restore our home 
industries and our home markets. By 
doing that we will contribute vastly 
more toward world recovery than by 
aiming first at the restoration of our 
export and import trade. Even Great 
Britain, which is much more dependent 
than the United States upon foreign 
trade, has a much larger stake in her 
home market than she has abroad. Of 
course the improvement of interna- 
tional economic conditions will im- 
prove internal conditions, but, since 
internal trade and consumption are of 
such preponderating value, it would 
seem axiomatic that attention should 
be given primarily to reviving home 
consumption and production so as to 
create the buying power which can 
purchase foreign goods. The first req- 
uisite of world recovery is internal re- 
habilitation. A complete revision and 
stabilization of domestic money-bank- 
ing-credit systems will start each 
country and all countries toward re- 
covery. 
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The Seeds of Europe’s Next War 


I—Franco-italian Rivalry 


By B. Z. GOLDBERG 


[The author of the following article is a 
close student of European diplomacy and 
is a special writer on international affairs 
for the Brooklyn Daily Eagte.] 

HE immediate danger to the peace 
aS of Europe lies somewhere be- 
tween Rome and the implacable 
Balkans, for Italy has dared to chal- 
lenge French hegemony. Germany, 
despite all her potential might and 
menace, is but the background to the 
impending, possibly final, struggle 
between Caesar and Gaul. The mis- 
understanding and hostility between 
the two nations—France and Italy— 
are deep-seated; they spring from 
emotional as well as political causes, 
but the total result promises to be 
war. 


France still finds it difficult to see 
in Italy an adversary worthy of the 
name. She has not forgotten the adage 
of Metternich that Italy is not a na- 
tion but a geographical expression. 
Nor can she forget how Italy rose to 
nationhood. Since Napoleon III con- 
cluded the hasty armistice at Villa- 
franca, France has been trying to curb 
Italian aspirations. In such a policy 
Italy finds grounds for deep resent- 
ment, to which the division of spoils 
at Versailles has only added. Before 
Italy entered the war she was prom- 
ised in case of victory a goodly por- 
tion of the German colonies in Africa 
and valuable land along the Adriatic. 
But when victory came, France helped 
herself to 253,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory, with 6,466,000 inhabitants, 


while Great Britain obtained 989,000 
square miles, with a population of 
9,323,000. Against this, Italy’s share 
was meager indeed—23,726 square 


miles, with 1,672,000 inhabitants. Dal- 


matia, the most important territory 
promised, was denied her, For Fiume 
she has to thank her own d’Annunzio, 
not her allies in war. 


What rankles even more is the 
French refusal to recognize Italy’s 
contribution to the common victory. 
Italy’s declaration of neutrality in the 
beginning enabled France to concen- 
trate all her forces against the Ger- 
mans. Later Italy prevented the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Army from fighting in 
France. Finally, she forced the Aus- 
tro-Hungarians out of the war a week 
before the armistice was signed. All 
this cost her more than 750,000 lives, 
thrice as many wounded, a war bill 
of $12,413,000,000 and damages of 
$2,710,000,000 to her northeast prov- 
inces. For such a price she certainly 
was entitled to gratitude from France; 
instead she received disdain. To the 
French she remained the old Italy, 
“the vaguely prehistoric Italy of mu- 
seums and libraries,’ which Mussolini 
described to the Italian Senate in No- 
vember, 1922. But, as he continued, 
“the Italy of today is not living on 
her past like a parasite * * * but 
intends to claim with dignity all her 
rights, and intends, also with dignity, 
to defend all her interests.” 


In both rights and interests Italy 
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stands today opposed to France. She 
insists upon her right to naval parity 
with France. Her national pride de- 
mands it. Mussolini has promised it to 
the Italian people. But once this claim 
is admitted, it is doubtful that the 
country would make use of it. Since 
Italy could not bear the financial 
strain of building up to the strength 
of France, Mussolini would rather 
force France to reduce to the strength 
of Italy. That is the motive behind his 
persistent declarations for general 
disarmament. 

France, however, refuses to admit 
Italy even to a theoretical equality. 
Being the second largest empire, she 
has needs, naturally far greater than 
Italy’s. France has to protect and po- 
lice Pacific possessions, Atlantic and 
North Sea coasts and Mediterranean 
lands. Italy has no vital interests 
beyond the Mediterranean. Should 
France concede the Italian claim to 
parity, she would deprive herself of 
the power to safeguard her communi- 
cations in that area, for Italy would 
always be able to concentrate her 
forces there and cut France off from 
her African colonies with their huge 
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reserves of man power and raw ma- 
terials. 

As long ago as the Washington con- 
ference of 1921 France and Italy were 
at variance on the question of rela- 
tive naval strength. Italy, demanding 
tonnage equality with France, gained 
her point so far as battleships were 
concerned. At the London Naval Con- 
ference in 1930 she again put forth 
her claim and refused to consider any 
compromise. France was unwilling to 
concede her equality in every class of 
tonnage, and neither country signed 
the treaty. Piqued at this failure, Mus- 
solini proclaimed that he would build 
ship for ship, ton for ton, as many 
war vessels as France built. And since 
both countries were free to build as 
many ships as they wished, provided 
they were not capital ships, the race 
began. i 

Despite growing deficits in the 
Italian budget and a steadily dwin- 
dling national income, Mussolini did 
as he threatened. In the construc- 
tion of cruisers he soon outstripped 
France, while the latter’s superiority 
in destroyer and submarine tonnage 
is being reduced steadily. The French 
10,000-ton cruisers have been matched 
ship for ship, equal in armament but 
greater in speed. To offset the French 
superdestroyers, the Italians have 
designed the famous “Black Band” 
cruisers, the fastest ships of their 
size afloat, well able to overtake and 
cut down the largest French destroy- 
ers. To match them, France has de- 
signed another cruiser, larger and 
better armed. France’s war vessels of 
all types have increased from 219 in 
1925 to 266 in 1932, but those of 
Italy have increased in the same pe- 
riod from 260 to 305. 

Since the London conference 
France and Italy have repeatedly, 
but unavailingly, attempted to reach 
an agreement on this issue of naval 
parity. The French plan of April, 
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1932, for naval equality in the Medi- 
terranean was flatly rejected by Mus- 
solini. In an emergency France could, 
he argued, quickly concentrate her 
Atlantic and North Sea fleets in the 
Mediterranean and assemble new 
cruisers in her southern ports. The 
Italian fleet would thus be outnum- 
bered and outranged with little dif- 
ficulty or delay. Last December, Nor- 
man H. Davis endeavored to bring 
the two countries together, but the 
fall of the Herriot government put 
an end to the negotiations. 

In her “interests” Italy is also op- 
posed to France. Here the conflict 
reduces itself to the problem of the 
status quo, the key to the peace of 
Europe. France is clinging desperate- 
ly to that peace. It is a question of 
life and death for her. She now has 
all that she can hope to obtain—her 
traditional foe reduced to a miserable 
entity; her supremacy insured by a 
chain of States that owe their ex- 
istence to Versailles; her zone of in- 
fluence extended through Central 
Europe from the Baltic to the Adri- 
atic; and 1,500,000 well-trained men 
ready for action at a moment’s notice. 

Italy, on the other hand, is bent 
upon treaty revision. She has nothing 
to gain from the status quo. To accept 
it as a final arrangement is to yield 
to French hegemony. Every clause re- 
moved from the treaty is another 
blow to French supremacy, another 
step ahead for Italy. Territorial re- 
adjustment would give Italy the 
chance to present a bill for her work 
in the World War. 

Mussolini’s recent four-power plan, 
providing for revision to be worked 
out within the League of Nations, is 
the natural development of the stand 
he has maintained for many years. In 
an address before the Italian Senate 
in 1928 he advocated treaty revision, 
and today he says the world must 
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choose between revision and war. This 
he states as a fact, not as a threat. 
Italy’s revisionist leanings, despite 
her participation in the peace of Ver- 
sailles, make her the logical leader 
of the defeated countries, smarting 
under the whip of that treaty. Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, all 
have revision as their chief objective, 
and they hope to achieve it through 
cooperation with Italy. They are all 
clamoring for release from burden- 
some obligations, for lands that can 
be restored only at the expense of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. Thus, in opposition to the 
French camp, there looms the revival 
of the Triple Alliance of pre-war days 
with all the danger it implies. 
Wickham Steed’s revelation last 
November of the secret formation of 
such an alliance inevitably led to the 
reinforcement of the Little Entente. 
The Versailles treaty had already suf- 
fered two deadly blows—the virtual 
end of reparations at the Lausanne 
Conference in July, 1932, and the ad- 
mission of Germany to equality of 
status at the Geneva Arms Confer- 
ence in December. The third blow, it 
was argued, would certainly be direct- 
ed at the territorial provisions—a 
matter of life and death for the Little 
Entente nations. This explains the 
speed with which their Foreign Min- 
isters met in Belgrade on Dec. 16, 
1932, and with which, in less than two 
days, they practically effected a fed- 
eration of the three countries. This 
was made permanent through a pact 
signed at Geneva on Feb. 16. (For the 
full text see CURRENT History for 
May, pages 200-201.) The Little En- 
tente thus became a unified power of 
50,000,000 people, bent upon main- 
taining the status quo and opposing 
any attempt at revision. Speaking in 
Kaschau, late in February, Dr. Milan 
Hodza, the Czechoslovak Minister of 
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Agriculture, said: “The Little En- 
tente will not permit its territory to 
be changed by so much as an inch for 
any price in the world.” 

Such statements have been reiter- 
ated with doubled force since the an- 
nouncement in March of Mussolini’s 
four-power plan. Discussing it in the 
Yugoslav Parliament on March 30, 
Foreign Minister Jevtitch said: “The 
Little Entente is firmly resolved to 
maintain by all possible means all the 
territories it won.’’ In the Czechoslo- 
vak Parliament on April 25, Foreign 
Minister Eduard Benes stated emphat- 
ically that no change, however slight, 


could be effected except by a volun- © 


tary agreement of the States con- 
cerned, concluded in a peaceful at- 
mosphere after years of cooperation, 
and only then provided there were 
adequate compensation. Under pres- 
ent conditions, he said, Czechoslovak 
territory could be won only by war. 

_ Fear lest. France should acquiesce 
in the four-power plan led Nicolas 
Titulescu, as representative of the 
Little Entente countries, to protest 


* against it both in Paris and in Lon- 
.don. The tension was relieved consid- 


erably when Premier Daladier made it 
clear that France would not join any 
directorate of four powers to revise 
the present frontiers. Any new inter- 
national treaty, he said, must be open 
to all European nations and revision 
must be by unanimous consent. Mus- 
solini’s plan, instead of allaying the 
friction between France and Italy, has 
sharpened the division and drawn 
France, Poland and the Little Entente 
closer together. 

France and Italy, however, have 
several points in common in their 
attitude toward Germany. Until re- 
cently Italy has championed the Ger- 
man cause largely as a check upon 
France. If Germany paid no repara- 
tions, France would be just that much 


weaker financially. If Germany were 
allowed equality of status in arms, 
France would be forced to reduce her 
armaments. But when Germany’s im- 
perialist ambitions are concerned, 
Italy is not so enthusiastic. She has 
no more desire than has France to 
see a regenerated, dominating Ger- 
many. Nor would Italy countenance 
Austro-German union. That would 
bring the Germans to the one frontier 
that Mussolini is not eager to revise 
—the Brenner Pass and the South 
Tyrol, where 200,000 Germans are 
now under Italian rule. Austro-Ger- 
man union also would project the Ger- 
man economic machine into the heart 
of the Balkans, where Italy is guard- 
ing her own economic future. 


As a check on German expansion 
in Central Europe, Italy is backing 
the Dollfuss régime in Austria and 
the Fascist party led by Prince Ernst 
Ruediger von Stahremberg. This 
party is supporting the tradition of a 
great, independent Austrian State, 
against the Anschluss ambitions of the 
Hitlerites. A wedge between Italy and 
Germany on the one hand and be- 
tween France and the Little Entente 
on the other, Austria is today at the 
mercy of France, Germany and Italy, 
each of whom is trying to be the con- 
trolling influence there. The country 
is actually involved in an interna- 
tional secret war, with its parties 
fighting not for internal political pur- 
poses, but for the aims of the three 
interested powers. Germany, growing 
more and more defiant of the status 
quo, is determined to bring Austria 
into the Reich. France would draw 
her into the Little Entente. Italy, 
opposed to both plans, would alter 
the treaties so as to make Austria a 
self-contained economic unit, capable 
of independent political life. 


Against the Little Entente, Italy is 
playing off Hungary, the one thorn 


ed ’ 


in its side. Italy has no interest in 
Hungary’s misfortunes except as an 
example of the horrors of Versailles. 
- Here is a country that was reduced 
from 125,430 to 35,901 square miles 
and its population from 20,840,000 to 
about 6,200,000, as well as_ being 
robbed of its forests, iron ore, salt 
mines, gas and oil, most of its water 
power and half of its manufacturing 
establishments. To make matters 
worse, Hungary was saddled with al- 
most the whole debt of the old Habs- 
burg empire. As an advocate of Hun- 
gary’s claims for revision, Italy is 
fighting not only for changes in the 
status quo but also against the French 
bulwark in Central Europe. 

Bulgaria, as another victim of Ver- 
sailles, appeals to the Italian sympa- 
thies. But Italy is championing the 
Bulgarian cause largely tospite Yugo- 
slavia. Here Franco-Italian rivalry in 
all its various aspects comes to a head. 
A strong Yugoslavia, backed by 
France, is a check on Italian expan- 
sion in the Balkans. A weak Yugo- 
slavia,.or a completely disintegrated 
one, would be in the interest of the 
Italian people. ‘We must expand or 
explode,’ Mussolini says. “Only to- 
ward the East can our pacific expan- 
sion occur. This explains our friend- 
ships and our alliances.” 

In the final analysis, Italy’s griev- 
ances against France resolve them- 
selves into the need for territorial ex- 
pansion. Italy is the classic case of a 
country with too many mouths to 
feed and too little food to feed them. 
Land hunger is the driving force of 
her foreign policy. A population of 
42,000,000, increasing at the rate of 
440,000 a year, is confined to an area 
of only 119,744 square miles, little 
more than half that of France. More- 
over, Italy is comparatively poor in 
natural resources, Coal, iron, oil and 
other raw materials essential to exten- 
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Sive industrialization are almost en- 
tirely lacking. Her soil is thin; her 
rainfall unevenly distributed. Much of 
the land is too mountainous for culti- 
vation. Thousands of square miles are 
Swampy and semi-arid. Even when 
they are reclaimed, they will not re- 
lieve the poverty of the country to any 
extent. Some broader form of expan- 
sion is imperative. Formerly this took 
the shape of emigration. Over 100,000 
Italians entered the United States 
every year. An equal number went to 
South America. Many settled in Can- 
ada and Australia. Others found sea- — 
sonal employment in France and Ger- 
many. Now restrictive legislation and 
the depression have curbed emigration. 

Nevertheless, the over-population of 
Italy is being increased artificially by 
the “battle of natality,’”’ Mussolini’s 
campaign for a higher birth rate. 
He eagerly awaits the day when his 
people will number 60,000,000, with 
5,000,000 well-trained men in arms. 
Then will begin the renaissance of the 
glory that was Rome. Yet the Italian 
Premier well knows that this dream 
of a great colonial empire is a quix- 
otic ambition in present circum- 
stances. Expansion in the Mediterra- 
nean is blocked not only by France but 
also by Great Britain. The British, 
because of their communications with 
India and the East, will tolerate no 
disturbance in the balance of power. 

In view of the importance of Brit- 
ain’s friendship to Italy, Mussolini is 
soft-pedaling ,his colonial aspirations. 
He has abandoned his claims to Abys- 
sinia and renounced all ambitions in 
Algeria and Morocco. Tangier has be- 
come simply a matter of prestige. And 
the only reason that there is still a 
Tunis question is that France, ignor- 
ing her guarantee to respect Italian 
nationality, has been carrying on a 
campaign to denationalize the 89,000 
Italians living there. 
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This leaves the Balkans as the sole 
outlet for Italian expansion. Italy is 
separated from the Balkan countries 
only by the Adriatic; geographically, 
the two peninsulas are one and their 
economic interests are complemen- 
tary. The Balkans are the natural 
market for Italy’s increasing indus- 
trial production and the source of 
many of the raw materials and food- 
stuffs she must import. Even today, 
despite the economic nationalism of 
Central and Southeastern Europe, 
Italy’s trade with Yugoslavia and the 
other Balkan countries stands near 
the top of her exports and imports. 

The rich Italian provinces in the 
north have always looked to the 
Danube. All Italy cherishes the tra- 
dition of Venetian glory in the east. 
Desire to regain that leadership was a 
powerful motive in Italy’s decision to 
enter the World War on the side of 
the Allies. Victory over the Central 
Powers, she reasoned, would enable 
her to control all the outlets on the 
Adriatic and assert her political and 
economic influence over the weak- 
lings she expected to replace the old 
Habsburg enemy. Instead, she was 
confronted with a united Yugoslavia, 
under the domination of France and 
the dictatorship of Serbia. The tradi- 
tional Habsburg enemy had simply 
been reincarnated. 


From the days of the peace treaties 
feeling between these Adriatic na- 
tions has run high. It reached the 
danger point in 1926, when France 
concluded her military alliance with 
Yugoslavia. Emboldened by this alli- 
ance, Yugoslavia has become a real 
menace in the eyes of Italy, threaten- 
ing her Adriatic coast and blocking 
her communications to the interior of 
the Balkans. From Venice to Brindisi 
the Italian seaboard is low and un- 
protected, while along the opposite 
shore of the Adriatic a fringe of 
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islands encloses a string of deep-water 
harbors—ideal lurking places for 
submarines and destroyers. Directly 
across from Brindisi is the harbor of 
Cattaro, where, behind the defense of 
narrow, tortuous channels, a whole 
fleet can anchor. 

Italy’s predominance in the north- 
ern Adriatic is secured by her naval 
base at Pola and by Venice and Tri- 
este. There remains, however, the 
problem of the Strait of Otranto. If 
it were mined and held by subma- 
rines, Italy’s Adriatic fleet would be 
seriously incapacitated. This explains 
her anxiety to maintain an indepen- 
dent Albania. There Italy’s interest is 
negative but real. She does not want 
any hostile or potentially hostile 
power installed in that strategic 
stronghold overlooking the strait. 
That is why she opposed Austro-Hun- 
garian penetration into Albania be- 
fore the war and would oppose Yugo- 
slav intervention there today. 

Italy’s policy in Albania is gov- 
erned by the treaty signed by Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan in 
1921. This treaty recognized Italy’s 
special interest in that country and 
gave her the right to intervene against 
any attempt by a third power to 
threaten its independence or territo- 
rial integrity. The Italian position was 
further strengthened by the Treaty of 
Tirana in 1926, which has since ex- 
pired, and the twenty-year military 
alliance of 1927. Early in January 
Yugoslavia announced that Italy was 
negotiating for a customs union with 
Albania. After protests from Paris 
and Belgrade, Italy vigorously denied 
having entertained any such plan. 

Italy’s position in Albania is a 
source of constant fear to Yugoslavia. 
It was with the latter’s aid that King 
Zog engineered the move that put him 
into power, and when he fled after 
the attempt to assassinate him in 
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June, 1924, it was to Yugoslavia. The 
following month he returned at the 
head of forces equipped by Yugo- 
slavia and drove out Fan Noli, the 
pro-Italian President. Through King 
Zog the Yugosiavs expected to enjoy 
paramount influence, but he turned 
to Italy and concluded the Treaty of 
Tirana. Incensed by this betrayal, the 
Yugoslavs fomented a revolt among 
the tribes about Scutari, which was 
put down with blood and iron, and 
in May, 1927, diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries were severed. 


Albania is the ideal starting point 
for an Italian invasion of Yugoslavia, 
who believes that the Albanian roads 
which Italian engineers are building 
with the aid of Italian money are in- 
tended to facilitate military opera- 
tions against her. She is violently op- 
posed to Italy’s economic penetration 
of Albania, because it represents the 
beginning of Italian economic expan- 
sion in the Balkans. Through control 
of the Albanian National Bank and 
the Albanian Development Company, 
which has the sole right to build roads 
and construct railways, Italy has 
made Albania and her mineral wealth 
a private economic reserve. Italy also 
has the right to organize the Albanian 
army, construct an Albanian navy and 
build harbors, thereby not only secur- 
ing control of new naval bases, which 
would prove invaluable in bottling up 
the Yugoslav navy in case of war, but 
also establishing in Albania a base 
which threatens Yugoslavia. 

Today Albania is a loaded revolver 
aimed at the heart of Yugoslavia. By 
pulling the trigger, Italy could pre- 
cipitate war with France. But Italy is 
not yet ready. On the contrary, she 
maintains, Yugoslavia is deliberately 
trying to cause trouble in the hope of 
cementing her national unity. In case 
of war with Italy, Croatia, the main 
cause of the dissension by which 
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Yugoslavia is now torn, would be 
forced to bear the brunt and suffer 
any possible territorial losses. The 
Yugoslavs, however, reiterate their 
determination to do all they can to 
preserve peace with Italy. But Italy, 
they claim, is conspiring with Ger- 
many, Hungary and Bulgaria to break 
up their State. Thus the tension be- 
tween the two countries increases. 
Italy cannot feel at ease while Yugo- 
slavia holds the opposite shore of the 
Adriatic. Yugoslavia cannot feel se- 
cure while Italy sways Albania. 
Meanwhile the press on both sides 
adds to the ill-feeling. Insignificant 
incidents, like the destruction of the 
Venetian lions in Trau last December, 
call forth such volleys of vituperation 
that it seems as if the two nations 
were already at war. The Italian press 


‘Surpasses that of Yugoslavia in abu- 


sive cries for revenge. But the Yugo- 
slav newspapers are not neglecting 
their super-patriotic duties, while a 
considerable portion of the French 
press is also helping to create much 
bad blood. 


The one great force for peace in Eu- 
rope today is Great Britain. By re- 
taining the friendship of Italy, Brit- 
ain may put a check on the splitting 
of Europe into two hostile camps, 
Working together, the two countries 
may halt the march to Armageddon, ~ 
But one must not forget that there are 
likewise two opposing camps in Brit- 
ain. While liberal, forward-looking 
minds are pressing hard for the co- 
operation of France with Germany 
and Italy, conservative Britain, which 
influences the mass of public opinion, 
is strongly opposed to Mussolini’s plan 
for revision. Should the latter view 
prevail, Britain would be forced to 
throw her support into the French 
camp, instead of acting as moderator. 

Mussolini has been playing with 
war to bring France to terms. But one 
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can never tell when such play will 
end in disaster. And war at the pres- 
ent time would be just as fatal to the 
Fascist régime as it would be to 


~ 


French hegemony. We have yet to 
see whether reason or passion will de- 


cide the modern version of the ancient ~ 


conflict between Caesar and Gaul. 


1l—The Polish-German Dispute 


By SHEPARD STONE 


[The author of the following article has 


; recently returned from over three years’ 


residence in Germany, where he made an 
intensive study of Polish-German rela- 
tions.] 

N April 2, in the city of Katowice 
O in Polish Upper Silesia, Chancel- 
lor Adolf Hitler was burned in effigy 
because of outrages inflicted by in- 
discriminate Nazis upon Polish na- 
tionals in Germany. Immediately the 


_ Foreign Offices of both countries inti- 


mated that reprisals might be in- 


- voked by this latest of a long series 


of episodes which have marred the,re- 
lations of Poland and Germany since 
the World War. Nevertheless, Poles in 
Germany continued to suffer injus- 
tices, while in Poland anti-German 
demonstrations and boycotts prompted 
Count von Moltke, the German Minis- 
ter, on April 12 to protest to the Pol- 
ish Foreign Office for the fourth time 
within two weeks. Only a month 
earlier the Council of the League of 
Nations had successfully settled a dis- 


_ pute between Poland and Danzig over 


the arbitrary landing of additional 
troops on the Westerplatte in the har- 
bor of the Free City. Incidents such 
as these served to heighten the vigi- 
lance which for over a decade has 
never been relaxed on either side of 
the Polish-German frontier. 

Though that frontier has long been 
recognized as one of the danger spots 
of Europe, the rise of the National 
Socialists to power in Germany has 
caused statesmen to fear that the un- 


settled issues between the Reich and 
Poland might lead to another Euro- 
pean war. It was partly that fear 
which sent Ramsay MacDonald scur- 
rying to Geneva and then to Rome in 
March; it was that fear which inspired 
the proposed four-power pact with its 
suggestion of treaty revision. At the 
very mention of revision in Rome, 
Count Potocki, the newly appointed 
Polish Ambassador to Italy, resigned 
because his country opposes all 
thought of a redrawing of her fron- 
tiers. Nevertheless, unless these fron- 
tiers are adjusted Germany’s demands 
will continue to menace the peace and 
stability of Europe. 

The Treaty of Versailles, like most 
peace settlements, was dictated by the 
victors. Force and not justice pre- 
vailed. In German eyes, among the 
treaty’s most humiliating provisions 
was the mutilation of the Reich in the 
east. East Prussia was isolated from 
the Reich; Danzig was completely de- 
tached from its sovereignty; the great 
agricultural district of Posen was re- 
turned to the resurrected Polish State, 
and, after a plebiscite, Upper Silesia 
was partitioned. Poland acclaimed this 
solution as equitable; Germany at- 
tacked it as unendurable. 

To most people the issue between 
Germany and Poland is considered to 
be only the problem of the Corridor— 
that strip of land which separates Hast 
Prussia from the Reich—but to this 
must be added German resentment 
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over the plight of Danzig and Upper 
Silesia, as well as the irritations aris- 
ing from the treatment of the minori- 
_ ties in both Poland and Germany. The 
entire dispute is only another phase 
of the thousand-year struggle be- 
tween Teuton and Slav for possession 
of the territory between the Oder and 
the Vistula, especially the land west 
of the Vistula—the present Polish 
province of Pomorze. The district has 
no great economic value in itself, but 
it provides Poland with an outlet to 
the sea and Germany with land that 
is essential to her territorial unity. 

When, at the Paris conference, the 
Allies decided to separate East Prus- 
sia from the Reich by establishing a 
corridor which would give Poland ac- 
cess to the sea they were far more 
interested in weakening Germany than 
in fulfilling Poland’s historic claims 
to the region. Since, in the final deci- 
sion, French military motives deter- 
mined the existence of the Corridor, 
it is easy to understand why there 
was never real consideration of hold- 
ing a plebiscite in the Corridor—a 
plebiscite which the Germans main- 
tain would, in 1919, have shown a 
German majority. 

Although there is no exact delimita- 
tion of what Germany understands to 
be the Corridor, it is approximately 
those parts of the former German 
provinces of West Prussia and Posen, 
extending from Bromberg (renamed 
Bydgoszcz) to the Baltic, which now 
belong to Poland. In extent about 
equal to Connecticut and Rhode Island 
combined—approximately 6,000square 
miles—the region is agricultural, ex- 
cept for the new port of Gdynia. To- 
day the population is overwhelmingly 
Polish. According to a Polish census 
in December, 1931, there were 1,086,- 
259 people living in the Corridor, of 
whom 976,696 were Polish and 109,696 
were German. But it must be remem- 


bered that since 1919 hundreds of 
thousands of Germans have migrated 
to the Reich or to other countries. In 
fourteen years the Corridor has been 
almost completely Polonized. Econom- 
ic pressure, school regulations and ex- 
propriation laws have accomplished 
their purpose. Bromberg, Thorn and 
Dirschau are Polish cities whose archi- 
tectural outlines alone record the ma- 
terial progress fostered by German 
rulers from the time of Frederick the 
Great to the World War. 
The existence of the Corridor not 
only isolates East Prussia but also de- 
prives Germany of territorial unity 
and an uninterrupted line of communi- 
cations with the Baltic States and Rus- 


sia. ToPoland this is unimportant com- — 


pared with her own need for an out- 
let to the world’s seaways. Moreover, 
it is contended that Germany pos- 
sesses many ports and an extended 
coastline; Poland rules a strip only 
forty-seven miles long with but two 
ports. East Prussia controls its own 
port and enjoys, in the estimation of 
Poland, adequate rail facilities across 
the Corridor. Would it be just to de- 
prive over 32,000,000 Poles from direct 
access to the sea in order to reunite 
2,500,000 East Prussians with their 
fellow-Germans? Poles have only one 
answer to this question, for they are 
convinced that the return of the Cor- 
ridor to Germany would seal the fate 
of their republic. 

Germans, on the other hand, deny 
these conclusions emphatically, main- 
taining that unification of the Reich, 
through the return of the Corridor, 
would not interfere with Poland’s free 
access to the sea, since Germany 
would be willing to give Foland all the 
rights and guarantees necessary for 
the healthy economic and political life 
of the resurrected State. In German 
opinion, such a solution would pave 
the way for cooperation between the 
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two countries. Yet the problem re- 
mains unsolved, so that today Polish 
soldiers are massed in the Corridor 
and along the boundaries of East 
Prussia, prepared for any eventuality, 
while in the eastern sections of Ger- 
many defensive military measures are 
in constant preparation. 

International amity is further en- 
dangered by the peculiar position of 
the Free City of Danzig. Almost daily, 
incidents contribute to the present 
hazardous situation at the mouth of 
the Vistula. Danzig’s attempt to pre- 
serve its German character conflicts 
with the Polish desire to limit the 
rights of the Free City. In its réle as 
an eastern outpost of German culture, 
Danzig prevents Poles from attaining 
citizenship within its jurisdiction, since 
if Danzig were to let down the bar- 
riers it would undoubtedly be over- 
whelmed by Polish immigrants. In the 
meantime, in order to force Danzig to 
compromise on political issues, Poland 
goes on developing Gdynia, the port 
which she has proudly created under 


her own flag during the past decade. 

Although the belief is current in 
Danzig and Germany, and is occasion- 
ally expressed in unofficial Polish cir- 
cles, there is no real evidence that Po- 
land wishes to annex the old Hanse 
city. Poland, however, does want to 
make Danzig an autonomous province. 
Today the status of the Free City in 
international law is not clear. Nomi- 
nally a State, Danzig does not possess 
many of the fundamental attributes 
of a sovereign nation; while under the 
protection of the League of Nations, 
the Free City’s foreign affairs and 
economic fate are in the hands of Po- 
land. Neither the decisions of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 
nor of the Council of the League of 
Nations have satisfactorily clarified 
Danzig’s legal position. 

The Poles conceive of a Free City 
which will represent exclusively the 
interests of Poland. They hope that 
the Danzig of future generations, in 


contrast to that of the present, will 


not feel so closely bound to the Reich 
and that a dispassionate attitude to- 
ward economic realities will make the 
inhabitants of the Free City eager to 
cooperate in the progressive develop- 
ment of the new Poland. But this hope 
seems a little too sanguine when one 
recalls the sentiments of the post-war 
generation of Germans to which the 
Danzigers belong. To the German 
youth the Treaty of Versailles—espe- 
cially the stipulations concerning the 
Corridor and Danzig—is the epitome 
of degradation. 


Ever since a stevedores’ strike in 
Danzig delayed the transportation of 
munitions to the Polish Army during 
the critical days of the Russian-Polish 
War in 1920, the Poles have been con- 
vinced that Danzig cannot be relied 
upon to act in the best interests of 
Poland. So Gdynia was conceived; an 
unimpressive collection of huts about 
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ten miles north of the Hanseatic port 
has given way to a modern city with 
a population of 45,000. French capital, 
Danish engineering genius and Polish 
enthusiasm have created a symbol of 
the new Poland. Not only has a new 
port been constructed, but on March 1, 
1933, a new railway line from Katto- 
wice to Gdynia was opened for the 
transportation of coal and other prod- 
ucts of the mines and factories of Po- 
lish Upper Silesia to the Baltic Sea. 
The ingenious construction of the line 
parallel to the German boundary sug- 
gests its strategic value in the event 
of war with the neighbor on the west. 

No longer does the beautiful and 
proud city of Danzig dominate the 
economic life of Poland’s Baltic coast. 
Although Danzig’s shipping trade has 
increased enormously since the war 
to 8,330,505 tons in 1931, the 5,300,- 
115 tons shipped through Gdynia in 
1931 was an amazing total consider- 
ing the newness of the port. Trade 
statistics for 1932 proved the effec- 
tiveness of Poland’s new weapon 
against Danzig. Tonnage through 
Gdynia decreased only 75,000 tons 
compared with the previous year, but 
during the same period goods passing 
through Danzig fell 2,824,000 tons be- 
low the 1931 figure. These figures sub- 
stantiated Danzig’s fears; Poland’s 
face is turned now toward the port 
which she has created. 

Inexpensive bulky products are be- 
ing shipped through Danzig, while 
higher priced goods are sent to 
Gdynia; to a large extent Danzig has 
become a mere transit harbor. Since 
many Polish manufacturers and im- 
porters have direct business relations 
with foreign firms, Danzig commer- 
cial houses have lost ground in that 
profitable field. But as long as a Pol- 
ish State exists in Europe, coopera- 
tion with it is an economic necessity 
for Danzig. Reunion with Germany, 
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without other treaty changes, would 
be economic suicide for the Free City. 
Even ardent Hitlerites in Danzig who 
expect to form the new government 
after the coming election in the Free 
City will be unable to alter a fact 
based upon inexorable geographic 
conditions and economic laws. The 
Danzig problem cannot be solved until 
the Corridor question has been settled 
to the mutual satisfaction of both 
Germany and Poland. 

One of the regions given to Poland 
at the end of the war—the province 
of Posen—plays no part in Germany’s 
dissatisfaction with her eastern boun- 
daries. Before the war Posen was one 
of the most fertile agricultural sec- 
tions of Germany, but at the end of 
the war the Poles easily took posses- 
sion of the province and its capital 
city. In 1919 the district was recog- 
nized as Polish even by the German 
negotiators. According to German 
statistics, the region in 1910 had a © 
population of 1,946,461, of whom 
1,263,346 were Polish-speaking. Since 
1919, when the province was detached 
from Germany and given to Poland, a 
vast number of Germans have mi- 
grated from the province. Pre-war ex- 
periences have illustrated to Germans 
that Posen was and would be a for- | 
eign element in Germany, and Poland’s 
right to this district has not been seri- 
ously disputed by the organs of Ger- 
man revisionist propaganda. 

A wholly different situation exists 
in Upper Silesia, into which the Polish 
revolutionary movement spread after 
gaining great impetus in Posen at the 
end of 1918. Here, however, it was not 
so successful. Although the inhabi- 
tants of this region speak a so-called 
“‘water-Polish dialect” and are Catho- 
lic in religion, they had not been un- 
der Polish rule since the end of the 
fourteenth century. 

The post-war disposition of Upper 
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Silesia was determined by its wealth 
of natural resources and the impor- 
tance of its industries. Here, as in the 
Corridor proper, the French, who fa- 
vored the incorporation of the terri- 


‘tory into Poland without the formality - 


of a plebiscite, saw an opportunity to 
weaken Germany industrially and 
strategically. Great Britain, however, 
insisted upon a plebiscite. Though in 
the plebiscite, held on March 21, 1921, 
Germany received 707,605 votes and 
Poland 479,359, the region was divid- 
ed; Germany retained the major part 
of the territory, but Poland received 
the sections which contained approxi- 
mately 77 per cent of the output of 
coal, 82 per cent of the zinc produc- 
tion, 72 per cent of the lead, all the 
zinc -and lead works and the entire 
chemical industry. As both countries 
immediately commenced to develop 
their respective sections of Upper Si- 
lesia, the legacy of the partition has 
been overproduction, useless competi- 
tion, intensified economic nationalism 
and innumerable minority disputes. 

From the standpoint of industrial 
organization the partition of Upper 
Silesia was unjustifiable. An integrat- 
ed whole, the section had been de- 
veloped entirely by German technical 
genius, capital and administration. But 
the Upper Silesian award succeeded 
in weakening Germany and strength- 
ening Poland, and in this it realized 
its authors’ intentions. 

The evolution of Polish Upper Si- 
lesia since 1921 has not fulfilled the 
exuberant hopes of patriotic Poles 
nor has it realized the dire prophecies 
of disappointed Germans. While great 
political questions remain unsettled, 
many economic and financial problems 
have been disposed of. Poland has 
been in no position to finance her Up- 
per Silesian industries and German 
banks have been anxious neither to 
withdraw their money and credit from 


profitable undertakings nor to relin- 
quish their influence over them. In 
addition, it was to Poland’s advantage, 
since she lacked a sufficient number 
of industrial organizers, skilled tech- 
nicians and mining managers, to retain 
many German officials and laborers. 
The Germans, for their part, were not 
anxious to lose their means of liveli- 
hood. Notwithstanding the German- 
Polish customs war, which commenced 
in 1925, production in Upper Silesia in- 
creased until the economic crisis crip- 
pled industry throughout the world. 

The position of minorities, especial- 
ly that of the Germans in Poland, has 
further complicated the relations of 
these great States. The minorities 
problem, which has long afflicted 
Europe and which played a not unim- 
portant part in bringing on the World 
War, received little attention from the 
world powers before the peace confer- 
ence, though various precedents had 


been established for the protection of ~ 


minorities. At the peace conference 
the American delegation pointed out 
the necessity of religious equality in 
Poland and the other Succession 
States. 

On June 28, 1919, Poland and the 
Succession States were compelled 
against their wishes to sign a treaty 
which embodied safeguards and rights 
for minority groups under their sov- 
ereignty. In Poland particularly an- 
tagonism was very great, since the 
treaty was regarded as the perverse 
product of German and Jewish influ- 
ence. Various allied statesmen, how- 
ever, recognized the danger of placing 
great numbers of Germans, who be- 
longed to one of the most advanced 
peoples of the world, under the domi- 
nation of an economically less pro- 
gressive Polish majority. 

In order to alleviate many of the 
hardships and difficulties arising from 
the partition of Upper Silesia, Ger- 


many and Poland, in May, 1922, signed 
the Geneva Convention, extending the 
provisions of the minority treaty to 
both parts of Upper Silesia and set- 
ting up also an Upper Silesian Mixed 
Commission and an Arbitral Tribunal. 
Under the impartial and capable pres- 
idency of Felix Calonder, a former 
President of the Swiss Confederation, 
the commission has been able to set- 
tle many disputes connected with the 
minority schools, employment condi- 
tions and the general relations be- 
tween minority and majority in Upper 
Silesia. The right of appeal to the 
League of Nations has been employed 
by the German minority particularly, 
but after the recent aggressions 
against Polish Jews in German Upper 
Silesia the Polish minority appealed 
to the Council of the League of Na- 
tions for protection. 


The minority problem is not wholly 
economic or cultural but embraces 
many other of the complexities of 
group life. Consequently the disputes 
which have arisen between the Ger- 
man minority and the Polish Govern- 
ment have been as diverse as they 
have been frequent. The conflicts in 
Posen and Pomorze in the first years 
after the ratification of the peace 
treaty were mostly concerned with 
liquidating German property, but most 
of the German complaints from Polish 
Upper Silesia centre on the entrance 
requirements for the German minority 
schools. The Poles, seeking to consoli- 
date a national Polish State, natural- 
ly wish to limit the number of children 
attending the minority schools. Dur- 
ing the years following the partition, 
the German vote in Polish Upper 
Silesia increased at each election and 
there was a corresponding increase 
in the number of children registered 
in the German schools. But after the 
Polish election campaign in Novem- 
ber, 1930, in which physical violence 
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accompanied intimidation, the German 


minority in Polish Upper Silesia was 


weakened. Protests to the League fol- 
lowed and after long and serious nego- 


tiations the Council of the League in — 


September, 1931, settled the difficul- 
ties arising from these occurrences. 
With the growth of the Hitler move- 
ment in Germany, however, the possi- 
bilities of renewed disturbances on 
both sides of the border have in- 
creased. 


The Poles regard the minority 


treaty as precluding the possibility of 
attaining the goal of a compact na- 
tional State. Since, with the exception 
of the Jews, the minorities of Poland 
inhabit the regions near the frontier, 
the Polish attitude toward minorities 
is somewhat understandable. More- 
over, the tremendous task of integrat- 
ing the former Russian, Austrian and 
German parts of the restored State 
and securing the boundaries against 
neighbors who are convinced of the 
injustice of the peace settlement has 
caused Poland to oppose any diminu- 
tion of her sovereignty. The succeed- 
ing years alone can prove the merits 
of the minority treaty and throw prop- 
er light on Woodrow Wilson’s state- 
ment that “nothing is more likely to 
disturb the peace of the world than 
the treatment which might in certain 
circumstances be meted out to minori- 
ties.” 

Since the war Poland has done 
much to make herself economically in- 
dependent of Germany, but despite 
political hostility the latter country 
has played a leading réle in Poland’s 
foreign commerce. Instead of looking 
upon Poland as a valuable outlet for 
German industries, Germany chose at 
first to ignore Polish markets in the 
hope that Poland would be forced to 
negotiate in political matters. Gradu- 
ally natural influences overcame these 
difficulties and goods and credits 
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flowed between the two countries until 
the world economic crisis. 


Bitterness reigns on both sides of 
the German-Polish frontier. Nation- 
alism is rampant. The Germans have 
made little attempt to understand the 
Poles, and innumerable Germans de- 
spise the Poles as the members of a 
lower race. Even liberal opinion in 
Germany after the war predicted 
without regret the early disintegra- 
tion of the resurrected State. Such an 
attitude changed gradually among 
many groups of Germans who realize 
the justification of the Polish Repub- 
lic, though nationalistic circles con- 
tinue to look down upon the Poles. As 
a result Germany’s just claims in the 
eyes of the neutral world have been 
injured, while Poland’s true strength 
has been misinterpreted. Imperialistic 
demands in 1919 and repressive meas- 
ures against the German minority 
since then have necessarily affected 
German sentiment toward Poland. 

The fundamental difficulty in the 
whole question is the Corridor. Until 
this thorn in Germany’s flesh has been 
removed in a manner satisfactory to 
both countries there will be no peace 
in Eastern Europe. Hast Prussia, 
which has been cut off from access 
to the Vistula by a strip of land 
twenty yards wide, is impatient. Even 
before 1914 East Prussia was econom- 
ically weaker than other parts of the 
Reich; since 1919 large sums of money 
have been appropriated for the iso- 
lated province by Berlin to prevent its 
economic collapse. The great landown- 
ers in East Prussia have understood 
how to combine with their own inter- 
ests the ery of defense for Germanism 
in the East. 

Poland’s antagonism to treaty re- 
vision has support in many sections 


of Europe. While clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles have been altered, in 
most cases they have not touched the 
territorial integrity of a nation. When 
the Rhineland was evacuated and rep- 
arations were abolished, the prestige 
and national honor of other peoples 
did not suffer. If Poland were pre- 
pared to discuss the territorial issue 
with Germany, would not that be the 
beginning of the end of the Polish 
State? One-third of her inhabitants 
are not Poles; would not these peoples 
raise their claims the moment that 
the Corridor became a subject of in- 
ternational negotiation? Moreover, 
there is a danger that a change in the 
Corridor would release a universal 
demand from the dissatisfied minori- 
ties in all countries—from Hungari- 
ans in Rumania, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia, from Ukrainians and 
from the inhabitants of Bessarabia 
and Trentino. And finally, although 
world opinion reflected a sympathetic 
understanding of the Germany of 
Stresemann and Bruening, the activi- 
ties and tendencies of the Hitler gov- 
ernment have created a serious bar- 
rier to any territorial revision. The 
experience of many centuries has 
demonstrated the impermanence of 


decisions won by force and a peaceful 


solution must be reached on the ques- 
tion of the Corridor. 

Today neither Germany nor Poland 
wants war, but for over a decade Ger- 
man-Polish relations have been al- 
lowed to drift until they have reached 
an impasse. Present conditions lend 
force to the belief that an insignifi- 
cant border incident would suffice to 
bring about the disaster which inhabi- 
tants near the frontier await with 
anxious expectation, with fear and, 
most tragic of all, with resignation. 


Fascism and the Socialist Failure 


by Gi DY. 


H. Couse 


[Mr. Cole is University Reader in Eco- 
nomics at Oxford and a British authority 
upon social and economic history. Ameri- 
cans know him as the author of his re- 
cently published book, A Guide Through 
World Chaos.] 

ARLIAMENTARY democracy in two 
of the four great Western powers 
has been completely superseded by a 
new form of dictatorship, the strength 
of which is based largely upon the 
middle classes. In these two countries, 
Italy and Germany, the Socialist 
movements have been completely sup- 
pressed, or at least driven entirely un- 
derground, while communism has 
been practically extirpated as an or- 
ganized movement. Nor have the trade 
unions escaped. Italian trade unionism 
has been transformed from an inde- 
pendent movement of the industrial 
workers into a dependent and regu- 
lated organ of the Fascist national 
State; and in Germany measures of 
the same sort are already well under 
way. 

Though there is indeed no immedi- 
ate fear of Fascist dictatorship in 
either Great Britain or France, it is 
possible that the system of dictator- 
ship may before long spread still fur- 
ther in Central and Eastern Europe. 
Already the Balkan States are for 
the most part under some form of 
dictatorial rule, while in Poland the 
parliamentary system survives only 
in a shadowy sense and by the toler- 
ance of the military group, which, 
in fact, rules the country. Aus- 
tria, economically revived and awk- 
wardly placed between Fascist Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy, is in immi- 
nent peril of some form of reactionary 


coup d’état. Hungary has already sup- 
pressed her Socialist movement by 
methods almost as thoroughgoing as 
those applied in Italy and Germany. 

It might be supposed that the over- 
throw of parliamentary democracy in 
Italy and Germany would have driven 
the Socialists of Europe into the arms 
of the Communists; for the Commu- 
nists have always maintained that 
parliamentarism, instead of standing 
for real democracy, was an instru- 
ment for the preservation of capital- 
ism, and that the hopes cherished by 
Social Democrats of establishing so- 
cialism by parliamentary means were 
doomed to destruction as soon as any 
real attempt was made to put the 
method to the test. But in fact the 
present situation in Central and 
Southern Europe is even less encour- 
aging for the Communists than for 
the Social Democrats. 

In no country, except Russia, has 
communism succeeded in winning the 
support of anything like a majority of 
the working class, and in most coun- 
tries the Communist parties have been 
no more than intransigent fractions, 
commanding the allegiance of an al- 
most insignificant minority. In Ger- 
many alone was there a Communist 
movement of significant size, but 
when the attack was launched upon it 
by the Nazis German communism 
went down to destruction without 
striking a blow. 

Fascism in Italy and nazism in 
Germany are essentially new things. 
In neither country has the eclipse of 
socialism meant the re-establishment 
of the old order. In Italy, Mussolini 
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and his followers did indeed take over 
and merge in their own organization 
what was left, of the old Nationalist 
groups. But these have neither sup- 
plied the main ingredients of Fascist 
policy nor afforded a real basis for its 
support. Again in Germany, while the 
Nazis have climbed to power on the 
basis of an alliance with the National- 


ists and the great industrialists head- 


ed by Alfred Hugenberg, they have 
not been long in showing that they, 
rather than their allies, are the real 
masters of the situation—for the pres- 
ent at least. 

While the Nazis are prepared to re- 
store much that was characteristic of 
the old Germany, the driving force be- 
hind their movement is something 


_ very different from the old Junker- 


dom or from the capitalist domina- 
tion of the great industrialists and 
bankers. Fascism and nazism alike 
are prepared to ally themselves with 
capitalism and with any other force 
hostile to socialism which they think 
they can bend to suit their purpose. 
But both fascism and nazism derive 
their real strength not from the 
believers in hereditary autocracy or 
aristocracy or from the great cap- 
italists who are prepared to assist 
them in breaking the power of the 
Socialist movement, but rather from 
that large section of the community 
which in the modern world stands 
between the directors of capitalist en- 
terprise and the main body of the 
working class. Italian fascism re- 
cruited its supporters mainly among 
the small bourgeoisie of the towns 
and the peasants; German nazism 
has drawn upon the same elements 
in the population, but has been based 
more extensively upon the urban mid- 
dle class because of the higher de- 
gree of industrialization in Germany. 

The emergence of this middle-class 


* movement as the instrument for sav- 


ing capitalism from socialism or com- 
munism is a phenomenon of profound 
significance. In the analysis of social 
forces made by Marx and Engels in 
the Communist Manifesto of 1848 the 
petite bourgeoisie was treated as a 
group requiring separate considera- 
tion. But they thought of it as essen- 
tially a reactionary force clinging to 
obsolete and obsolescent methods of 
production and exchange and seeking 
to preserve its position unaltered in 
a world of rapid economic change. 
To a large extent this remains true 
of that class today and of the ele- 
ments which were drawn into fascism 
and nazism through fear of the com- 
ing of the Socialist system. But this 
reactionary small bourgeoisie has by 
no means provided the driving force 
of the new movement, nor could it 
have achieved by itself the significant 
victories which it has won over social- 
ism during the past few years. 

What has happened is that, side by 
side with that older small bourgeoisie, 
which depends for its survival on 
small-scale production and exchange, 
there has grown up within modern 
capitalism a new class composed of 
technicians, salary-earners and con- 
sultants of many different kinds. 
The social status or incomes of these 
men do not depend upon the survival 
of obsolescent methods of production; 
instead, they have been raised to im- 
portance by the evolution of modern 
industrial technique, which tends con- 
tinually to increase the proportion of 
white-collar workers of the higher 
grades, while diminishing by the 
more intensive application of ma- 
chinery the amount of labor required 
to produce a given quantity of goods. 
The industrial workers are, in the 
more advanced modern societies, a 
shrinking fraction of the population, 
while the clerks, the distributers and 
those who render various forms of 
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service increase greatly in relative 
numbers, with every technical ad- 
vance and social development leading 
to an increase in the proportion of 
the national income paid out in higher 
salaries. 

The leadership in the new move- 
ments which have won power in Italy 
and Germany has been assumed large- 
ly by men who belong to this new and 
technically progressive petite bour- 
geoisie. These men, unlike the older 
petite bourgeoisie, are for the most 
part energetic individuals; they in- 
clude men with the required qualities 
of drive and leadership. Under the 
banner of an aggressive nationalism 
they have been able to marshal be- 
hind them the otherwise inarticulate 
and unorganized forces of the small 
traders, the peasantry and the intel- 
lectual workers who are searching for 
jobs well enough paid to assure them 
a social status corresponding to what 
they feel to be their right. Reinforced 
further by adventurers of any and 
every sort, and by those elements 
from the old aristocracy and the 
grande bourgeoisie which are pre- 
pared to throw their weight on the 
side of any force strong enough to 
smash the Socialist movement, as well 
as by supporters drawn from the low- 
er strata of the population—the un- 
organized unemployed who have been 
long out of work and the sheer riff- 
raff from the slums of the great cities 
—these elements have become under 
the peculiar conditions of post-war 
Europe strong enough not only to 
prevent the coming of socialism but 
in certain countries to take the whole 
power of the State into their own 
hands and to use it to suppress every 
articulate form of opposition. 

Such a triumph depends, however, 
on the existence of certain special 
conditions. The strength of the appeal 
exercised by the ‘national idea” pro- 
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claimed by Fascists and Nazis alike 
has lain not so much in the inherent 
power of nationalist sentiment as in 
the circumstances which have induced 
in the minds of those to whom this 
form of nationalism has made its ap- 


peal a mood of pessimism and despair. — 
Italy emerged from the war vic-— 


torious but economically prostrate. 
Italian opinion bitterly resented what 


it regarded as the deprivation by the _ 


Allies of Italy’s fair share in the spoils 


of victory, and was inclined to attrib- 


ute to the malevolence of her late 
Allies and the supineness and incom- 
petence of her own politicians the eco- 
nomic evils under which the people 


were suffering. Fascism, under Mus- 


solini’s leadership, succeeded in canal- 
izing all these forces of economic and 


political discontent and in directing — 
them against both socialism and the | 


older political parties which had so 
long misgoverned the country. Fas- 
cism caught on in Italy because it at- 
tacked indiscriminately all the things 
which the Italian population keenly 
resented, and promised redress for all 
the sufferings which it had to endure. 
It offered hope where no other party 


seemed to be able to with the possible 


exception of the Socialists. 

But the strength of the peasant ele- 
ments in Italy made the power of the 
Socialists and Communists to fulfill 
their promises highly problematical, 
while the divisions between the Italian 
Socialist and Communist parties made 
them unable to seize such chances as 
did actually come their way. The seiz- 
ure of the factories, followed by the 
failure to turn the seizure into a revo- 


lution, and the consequent ignomin- 


ious evacuation, discredited Italian so- 
cialism in the eyes of many of its 
working-class supporters, while stir- 
ring up the opponents of socialism to 
resist and break its power by any 
and every means. 
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The situation in Germany differs 
greatly from that which developed in 
Italy in the years immediately after 
the war, and yet, in a more extreme 
form, has had many of the same 
psychological consequences. For near- 
ly a decade and a half the German 
people have been compelled to live un- 
der the shadow of a defeat of which 
they have been constantly reminded 
by the punitive measures imposed on 
them by the victorious Allies. During 
this period they have been living un- 
der a Republican Constitution, gov- 
erned by a Parliament in which the 
Social Democrats have been for the 
most part the largest party and in a 
position to influence greatly, though 
not positively to control, the govern- 
ment of the country. 

Under the pressure of allied claims 
and a heavy burden of external debt, 
incurred partly for reparations but 
also largely for the reconstruction of 
her industries, Germany has been 
compelled to adopt a system of gov- 
ernment which has reproduced super- 
ficially many of the features of 


_ socialism. The State, under this pres- 


sure to meet the allied claims and to 
make both ends meet, has been com- 
pelled to intervene more and more in 
the affairs of every citizen, with the 
consequence that State intervention 
and Socialist influence have received 
most of the blame for the sufferings 
through which the German people 
has been compelled to pass. Actually, 
these sufferings have arisen from 
causes which have nothing to do with 
socialism, while the methods of State 
intervention which successive Ger- 
man Governments have put into force 
have not been socialistic in any real 
sense. 

Meanwhile the Social Democrats, 
conceiving it to be of the greatest 
importance to defend the republic 
against attempts to restore the old 


autocracy, completely subordinated 
their Socialist aims to the needs of 
Germany’s international situation. As 
a consequence they came more than 
any other party to be regarded as 
the apostles of defeat. This aroused 
intense hostility to them among the 
bourgeoisie and the old upper classes, 
the more because the post-war infla- 
tion and the subsequent poverty of 
the German Republic had deprived a 
large part of the middle class of the 
incomes required to maintain their 
former social and economic status. 
Thus there existed a huge mass of 
impoverished declassés who, devoid 
of hope in things as they are and 
hostile to a socialism which held out 
to them no prospect of redress, were 
prepared to attempt any venture that 
offered them an escape from their 
existing situation. 

On the other hand, the policy of de- 
fending the republic at all sacrifices 
cost the German Social Democrats the 
backing of a large section of the work- 
ing-class and especially of the younger 
workers, who went over to commu- 
nism because they saw in Social De- 
mocracy no hope of escape from the 
oppressive conditions which threat-: 
ened them with constant unemploy- 
ment and with a fall in their standard: 
of living even if they were able to find 
work. Communism, therefore, grew 
powerful under the influence of the 
same forces that were making nazism 
powerful on the other side. But the 
main body of the German working- 
class stuck close to Social Democracy, 
and the Communists never really 
stood a chance of winning over to a 
revolutionary Socialist policy a suffi- 
cient amount of support to enable 
them to withstand the threat of a 
Nazi dictatorship. 


Only united action by the German 


working-class as a whole, including 
the Social Democrats as well as the 
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Communists, at the moment when 
Herr Hitler’s movement was clearly 
becoming formidable could have 
averted the collapse which ultimately 
came about. But the Communists un- 
derestimated the potential strength of 
nazism, while the Social Democrats 
appear to have hated the Communists 
even more than they did the Nazis 
and have been prepared for no accom- 
modation in the interests of working- 
class unity. Accordingly, when the 
time came, the Nazis, allying them- 
selves temporarily with the National- 
ists, and thus assuring themselves of 
the support of the armed forces, were 
able to disarm and shatter their oppo- 
nents. 

Meanwhile, what has been happen- 
ing to socialism in the other two great 
countries of Western Europe, which 
remain under the system of Parlia- 
mentary democracy? In France com- 
munism of a sort seemed powerful for 
a while after the war, and was even 
strong enough to carry a majority in 
the old Socialist party. But after this 
victory its power speedily receded, 
and the Socialist party re-established 
itself as the more powerful influence 
upon the French working class. There 
was so clearly no possibility of pursu- 
ing a revolutionary policy in post- 
war France that communism had no 
real reason for existence. The French 
industrial workers were not strong 
enough, in view of the occupational 
composition of the French population, 
to make a revolution by themselves. 
Under conditions of peace, at any 
rate, no such revolution could be 
made without a large amount of peas- 
ant support, and there was no sign 
that the peasants were in a revolu- 
tionary mood. French socialism, there- 
fore, resumed its accustomed course, 
endeavoring to appeal to the peasants 
by giving them pledges against the 
expropriation of their land and prom- 
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ising them redress for their social 
and economic grievances while basing 
itself mainly upon the support of ‘the 
industrial workers and on the attempt 
to enlist on their side a substantial 
fraction of the petite bourgeoisie. 
French socialism, therefore, did not 
differ essentially from the Left Wing 
of the middle-class Radical party; in 
fact, French Socialists, while preserv- 
ing their independence and refusing 
to enter combined governments of the 
Left, have acted throughout the post- 
war period in loose and informal alli- 
ance with the Radicals, and some- 
times in more formal association with 
them in the Cartel des Gauches. 
French socialism, under these condi- 
tions, has been influential in giving 
French radicalism a more leftward 
tendency than it would otherwise 
have had; but it has never at any 
moment promised to bring about the 
establishment of socialism in France 
or even to achieve any significant ad- 
vance in a Socialist direction. 
The British situation is far differ- 
ent, above all because agriculture oc- 
cupies less than 7 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, compared with 40 per cent in 
France. Because the British economic 
system is essentially urban and in- 
dustrial, industrial workers form a 
far larger element in the population 
than in France or even in Germany. 
Accordingly, it has been easier for the 
British Labor party, under the system 
of Parliamentary democracy, to get 
within a comparatively narrow dis- 
tance of the actual achievement of a 
Parliamentary majority. But this has 
been secured not by the action of the 
industrial workers alone but on the 
basis of a Labor policy broad enough 
to enlist in support of the claims of 
the industrial workers a substantial 
fraction of the white-collar workers 
and even of the middle class. The 
British Labor party has continued to 
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be based on the trade unions and to be 
governed ultimately by the opinions 
of the general mass of the organized 
industrial workers. The past economic 
prosperity of Great Britain, however, 
has made her wage levels substantial- 
ly higher than those of France or 
Germany and has raised a consider- 
able section of her working class to 
a position in which it is not far re- 
moved in income or social status from 
the lower sections of the middle class. 
Its point of view, therefore, has been 
semi-bourgeois. There is no sharp 
class division in Great Britain between 
manual and non-manual workers, nor 
is it even remotely possible that a 
party which attempted to base itself 
on the support of the manual workers 
alone could secure an independent 
majority in Parliament. 

The Labor Cabinets of 1924 and 1929 
pursued a policy of moderate social 
reform rather than attempting to in- 
troduce even the first instalment of 
constructive socialism. It is true that 
neither of the two governments pos- 


- sessed an independent majority, and 


that accordingly they could govern 
and pass their measures through the 
House of Commons only if they se- 
cured a sufficient amount of Liberal 
support. Actually, to attempt the 
carrying of Socialist measures would 
have been to invite certain defeat in 
the existing Parliamentary situation. 
Confronted with a serious economic 


crisis and with a large mass of unem- 


ployment in Great Britain, even be- 
fore the world slump, the British La- 
bor Government could not, without 
some sort of frontal attack upon capi- 
talism, raise sufficient funds to make 
their policy of social reform effective 
without pushing taxation to a point 
at which it diminished to some extent 
capitalist incentives to production. 
Moreover, the policy was widely be- 
lieved to have diminished these incen- 


tives to a far greater extent than was 
actually the case. British Labor be- 


tween 1929 and 1931 tried the possi- — 


bility of carrying on a policy of social 
reform and redistribution of incomes 
through taxation and of maintaining 
working-class standards of living in 
the face of conditions of international 
competition which pressed harshly 
upon the British economic system. 
The only result was to convince a large 
section of their own followers that 
this policy was impracticable and 
that, not only could no real advance 
toward socialism be made in this way, 
but that even the maintenance of so- 
cial reforms already gained was a task 
beyond the power of the working class 
movement. 


When the crisis came in the Au- 
tumn of 1931, this situation had to be 
faced openly. Ramsay MacDonald and 
the few of his colleagues who sided 
with him accepted the logical conclu- 
sions of trying to keep the capitalist 
system going and of abandoning the 
attempt to maintain working-class 
standards by the infusion of a consid- 
erable element of socialism into the 
national economy. Accordingly they 
joined forces with the Conservatives 
and Liberals to preserve British capi- 
talism in the crisis, while the main 
body of the Labor party, unwilling 
to accept this logical continuation of 
the Labor government’s previous pol- 
icy, passed into opposition and went 
down in the general election of 1931 
to overwhelming defeat. Even then 
the main bulk of working-class voters 
remained loyal to the party and al- 
ready the party is regaining its elec- 
toral strength. 

But Labor’s policy is still in the 
melting-pot and its leadership is still 
torn between the desire to re-establish 


_ the old policy of gradualism, with only 


a moderate shift in the direction of 


more active Socialist measures, and 
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the feeling that gradualism is no 
longer workable in face of the deep- 
ening depression in world capitalism. 
It is easy enough to show that British 
Labor, even if it gained an inde- 
pendent majority of its own—which 
it is by no means yet within sight of 
doing—would have the greatest dif- 
ficulty in establishing socialism by 
constitutional means, not only be- 
cause it would have to encounter the 
determined opposition of the House 
of Lords and probably of the Crown, 
but also because its majority would 
aimost certainly be composed of 
heterogeneous elements, not all of 
whom would be anxious for a com- 
plete and immediate Socialist pro- 
gram, . 


It is also not difficult to show 
that a resumption of the old tactics 
whereby the Labor party tried to 
edge the British economic system to- 
ward socialism without any frontal 
attack upon capitalism—such as 
might cause dangerous economic dis- 
location and at any rate a temporary 
fall in the standard of life—is very 
difficult to carry into effect because 
there are narrow limits to the extent 
to which capitalism can be taxed 
without taxation reacting on the ef- 
ficiency of capitalist industry in 
world competition. Accordingly, de- 
spite the obvious difficulties in the 
way of winning over a majority of 
the British electorate to a positive 
Socialist program, or, even so, of put- 
ting such a program into operation 
by constitutional means, there is at 
present a pronounced drive among 
the rank and file of the Labor party 
toward the Left. The Labor Party 
Conference of 1932 adopted, much to 
the annoyance of many of its leaders, 
a set of resolutions which pledged the 
next Labor Government to an attempt 
to carry a constructive Socialist pro- 
gram immediately into effect. 
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The practicability of such a policy 
clearly depends on the prospect of se- 
curing for it the support not only of 
the main body of the industrial work- 
ers but also of large elements drawn 


from the professional, technical and 


administrative classes. In Great Brit- 
ain these classes have so far shown 
no sign of going Fascist, for the very 


simple reason that they have not felt ' 
the suffering and despair to which the 


corresponding classes in Germany, 


and to a less extent in Italy, were sub- 


jected. Great Britain, despite a large 
mass of unemployment among the in- 
dustrial workers, is still a prosperous 
country, and there has been no severe 
decline in the standard of living of 
the middle classes, nor is there any 
large mass of declassés to reckon 
with as a revolutionary or counter- 
revolutionary force. 

Only a plunge of the British eco- 
nomic system into far greater adver- 


sity would rally anything like a for-. 
midable Fascist movement in Great \ 


Britain. Though conditions have 
grown worse during the past year or 
two, there is no sign of their reaching 


in the near future a level anywhere | 


near low enough to bring this about. 
In these circumstances it is possible 
for British socialism to appeal for 
middle-class support, on the basis of 
the ideas of rapid socialization of 
large-scale industry and the institu- 
tion of a planned economy, in such a 
way as to have some hope of winning 
over a substantial fraction of the 
technicians and administrators who 
realize the inefficiencies of the exist- 
ing capitalist economy, and who be- 
lieve that they would get fuller scope 
for the use of their special qualities 
within a planned economic order. 
Doubtless most of these people 
would rally more readily to the sup- 
port of capitalist planning than to 
planning along Socialist lines — but 
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there is no indication of the willing- 
ness of British capitalism to adopt a 
planned economy. Many individuals 
are at least sympathetic to socialism, 
and are deterred from becoming So- 
cialists less by the fear of violent 
revolution—for communism is al- 
most as insignificant as fascism in 
Great Britain—than by a doubt 
whether the Socialists mean business 
or possess the will and competence to 
carry a policy of planned socialization 
into effect. 

There is, indeed, no more likelihood 
of socialism coming to Great Britain 
in the near future than there is of it 
coming to France. It is clear that so- 
cialism will not come either by the 
mere continuation of the gradualist 
tactics of past Labor governments or 
by the rise of a party attempting to 
achieve it along Communist lines. 

Taking the European situation as a 
whole, there is no doubt that the pros- 
pects of socialism have become much 
worse since the years immediately af- 
ter the war, when it seemed likely that 
the victory of socialism in Russia and 
the establishment of constitutional 
parliamentary régimes over the great- 
er part of Europe, accompanied by 
the rise of powerful Labor and Social 
Democratic parties, would mean the 
rapid adoption in Western Europe, 
not of communism but of a construc- 
tive, constitutional socialism. The 
chance of this happening was lost in 
the years immediately after the war. 

The German Social Democrats, 
working under the difficulties im- 
posed by a defeat in arms, threw 
away their chance when, instead of 
trying to establish socialism in the 
new Germany of 1919, they handed 
over power to the middle-class parties 
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and contented themselves with an at- 
tempt to defend the republic at the 
cost of postponing any real endeavor — 
to build up a Socialist system. The 
British Labor party did not throw 
away its chances in the same sense, 
but, working with circumstances far 
more in its favor, it failed to make 
the required advance from an atti- 
tude of mere social reform to a con- 
structive Socialist policy in the years 
immediately after war, when it might, 
if it had used its opportunities to the 
full, have won a clear majority for 
socialism. Its chance is not yet lost, 
but the reaction against socialism on 
the Continent has made its task a 
great deal harder than it might have 
been. 

On the other hand, it may legiti- 
mately be doubted whether Italian 
fascism and German nazism have in 
them any of the elements of perma- 
nence. Built up essentially on a reac- 
tion against adversity and on an ap- 
peal to the violent passions aroused 
by defeat and distress, they appear to 
possess no constructive policy capable 
of solving the economic problems of 
the coming generation. Denying class 
antagonisms and attempting to sub- 
stitute for them the appeal to na- 
tionalist passions, they threaten Eu- 
rope with a renewed war which, if it — 
comes, is likely to bring the whole 
structure of European capitalism 
down in utter collapse and to bury 
fascism and nazism in the ruins. Out 
of such a chaos socialism would in all 
probability be quickly reborn; but ob- 
viously socialism achieved in such a 
way would come at the cost of an in- 
calculable amount of needless human 
suffering. . 
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China Submits to Chaos 


By RALPH TOWNSEND 


{The writer of this article made a first- 
hand study of conditions in China while 
serving there in the United States Consu- 
lar Service. ] 

O a traveler returned from China 
Pp no question is more often put 
than, “When and how is it all going 
to end?” The answer is that the in- 
formed observer on the spot sees no 
evidence that the Chinese chaos will 
ever end, or at least not for many 
years to come. 

For one accustomed to the Chinese 


temperament and Chinese ways it is 


an obviously Occidental suggestion 
that whatever is distressing must of 
necessity be transient, that improve- 
ment must soon be apparent if for no 
other reason than that it is urgently 
desirable. In China the native reac- 
tion impresses one as radically differ- 
ent. I cannot recall ever having seen 
the average Chinese display impa- 
tience over the existing state of 
affairs. Among the educated, such 
thinking as is done about the national 
future does not appear to be actom- 
panied by any vigorous effort for bet- 
terment. The educated Chinese are 
prone to professional diagnosis and 
occupy themselves with scholarly dis- 
courses calculated to show to people 
equally scholarly and already in 
agreement with them that improve- 
ment would be a good thing. In fact, 
convincing one another of what none 
would dispute may be said to be the 
principal occupation of the educated 
Chinese. 

As for the small shopkeepers who 
can read and write, the clerical em- 
ployes of the big hongs, the more 
prosperous, independent farmers and 


the artisans, they apparently never 
take into account in their comments 
the likelihood or even the possibility 
that matters will improve during their 
lifetime. Better conditions, of course, 
they would like to see, but centuries 
of frustrated strivings to make life 
more tolerable dictate an acceptance 
rather than a probably futile resis- 
tance to conditions as they are. The 
average Chinese is a realist in a sense 
that all Westerners pride themselves 
upon not being. 

The Chinese ignore impatience be- 
cause, so far as they are concerned, 
its uselessness has been demon- 
strated. This view of their present 
plight, characterizing as it does the 
very class of Chinese who might by 
collective effort mend the present 
state of affairs, provides some ex- 
planation of the confusion and dis- 
order that prevail and why this chaos 
is likely to continue indefinitely. 

It is a sad fact that almost the 
only Chinese who are really doing 
anything in China are those doing 
harm. This does not disparage the 
activities, admirable and convincingly 
altruistic, of the enlightened few who 
are working for improvement. But 
their number is so small—considering 
the immense population as a whole— 
and they are so markedly without vig- 
orous, active support that their influ- 
ence seems very nearly non-existent. 

Potentially this handful may be 
important, but such a consideration 
shifts the emphasis into the future. 
They prove in pamphlets and news- 
paper articles for the estimated 2 per 
cent of Chinese who can read that 
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conditions have come to a sorry pass 
and that self-seeking, plundering offi- 
cials and ruthless war lords ought to 
be supplanted by men of integrity. 
But the readers, though quick to 
assent, have no more idea than the 
writers of challenging the power of 
those plundering officials and ruth- 
less war lords. For one thing, not a 
single person among the educated 
could be convinced that his fellows 
would loyally support him in any col- 
lective effort. Furthermore, no one 
readily believes that the self-pro- 
claimed patriot who ousted the vil- 
lainous oppressors would necessarily 
be an improvement. Chinese history, 
especially since the revolution of 1911, 
suggests quite the contrary. The num- 
ber of men who have climbed into the 
political saddle on high principles to 
stay there on low motives makes a 
melancholy roster. Since the so-called 
“leading educated group” understands 
these facts of China, their innocuous- 
ness is not surprising. Actually they 
do not form a “leading” group; they 
are not leading anything; tactically 
they are in conspicuous retreat. Those 
who have anything hostile to say 
about Canton politics are generally 
careful to say it in Hongkong or 
Shanghai or Nanking, and those who 
have unkind words for the moguls 
around Nanking are commonly pru- 
dent enough to begin by buying a 
ticket for the south. 

In China, action and accomplish- 
ment are attributes of the official and 
unofficial looters. Many of these, per- 
haps most of them, would make a 
poor showing in a debate with their 
polished literary opponents. But they 
have usually come up from the ranks, 
which in China means from a bamboo- 
burden pole and less rice or beans 
once a day than could be comfortably 
eaten thrice a day. Accordingly they 
have the vitality born of adversity 
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and the hard-driving spirit that are 
necessary in China to control the 
treacherous and illiterate men who 
constitute most of the Chinese sol- 
diery. 

Scholarship in China is emphati- 
cally separated from any cultivation 
of the stern and daring spirit that 
belongs to command. A son selected 
to be educated is by tradition exempt 
from manual labor in the home. The 
Chinese dislike physical exertion, and 
hence what they do not get by eco- 
nomic compulsion in the form of man- 
ual labor they do not get at all. Those 
who have been under foreign influ- 
ence and have thus acquired a differ- 
ent outlook are not numerous. On the 
other hand, in China the calling of a 
soldier is one of the lowest; in the 
eyes of the self-respecting Chinese of 
the old school no commendable mo- 
tives are ever associated with the 
profession of arms, and rightly so, 
when one recalls the objectives and 
behavior of Chinese armies. Some 
Chinese have absorbed Western ideas 
of militarism, but these families are 
not yet numerous enough to affect 
materially the grade of Chinese sol- 
diers. 

All these considerations have a di- 
rect bearing upon what at first seems 
the incomprehensible impotence of 
the right-thinking Chinese to make 
any headway against their wrong- 
thinking countrymen. To compare the 
physical frailty and torpor of the 
average student-reformer with the 
muscular vigor and sturdier bearing 
of the mountaineer bandit-soldier is 
to compare more than two physical 
types; here is a contrast between two 
distinctly different spirits. One is a 
timidly protesting spectator talking 
to an apathetic and skeptical audience 
about high-sounding but doubtful 
changes. The other is a positive force 
with a fixed purpose, however unfor- 
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tunate the effect upon other Chinese 
of the methods for attaining that 
purpose. The reformer has no recom- 
pense except risk, perhaps a few dol- 
lars now and then for a repetitious 
article in a newspaper, and the satis- 
faction that his utterances coincide 
with the ideas of Confucius, Sun 
Yat-sen, Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
Woodrow Wilson. The bandit has his 
promise of $10 (Mex.) a month, a 
rifle with which to forage among his 
own people for food, and the prospect 
of opium and loot. From these ob- 
jectives and his rougher nature the 
soldier derives his superior positive- 
ness. Meanwhile, the Chinese masses, 
complaining but cautious in voicing 
their wrongs, submit meekly before 
such exhibition of strength. 

Unresponsive to appeals for col- 
lective efforts to check their oppres- 
sors, the 395,000,000 Chinese—out of 
a possible population of 400,000,000— 
constitute the most easily intimidated 
people in the world. Day after day, ad- 
vantage is taken of this submissive- 
ness by bandits, war lords, pirates, 
wholesale extortion gangs in every 
town and city, duly accredited pro- 
vincial and central government offi- 
cials and military chieftains on a 
scale probably never paralleled in the 
world’s history. The magnitude of the 
looting and the intensity of the cru- 
elty appal even persons well prepared 
by previous knowledge of Chinese 
conditions. 

The spectacle is especially paradox- 
ical because the Chinese have always 
professed, more ardently than any 
other people, a profound veneration 
for learning and a resolution to be 
guided by the beacons of philosophy. 
In the Chinese language “‘teacher’’ is 
a title of honor, and is applied irre- 
spective of any tutorial relationship. 
The economic and social order of the 
country never permitted any consid- 
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erable number of persons to be edu- 
cated even in better days, but those 
whom it did were honored in a manner 


exceeding that accorded in Western - 


countries to any class except royalty, 
and the tradition still persists. The 
daily speech of the people is filled 
with proverbs extolling learning, with 
admonitions to be guided by the words 
of educated men. But now, as fre- 
quently in the past, the efforts of the 


enlightened Chinese contrast feebly — 
with those celestials whose power — 
rests not on knowledge but on bayo- 


nets. 


One must not make the mistake of _ 


believing that the educated Chinese 
comprise a solid bloc of righteousness 
in opposition to the individuals who 
are ruining the country. To be sure, 
opposition to tyrants and bandit chiefs 


does come mainly from the educated ~ 


classes—that is, attacks through ex- 
pression of opinion. But this does not 
mean that the sorry plight of China 
can be laid solely to the illiterate or 
nearly illiterate hoodlums who have 
risen to power. The looting gangs in- 
clude many men who have attained 
to a high level of Chinese classical 
scholarship, and others who have 
been educated in leading European 
and American universities. 

I asked a university graduate, who 


had just returned to China after 
spending ten years taking advanced . 
work in sociology, government and 


what not at various American institu- 


tions of higher learning, why he pro- 


posed to identify himself with the 
bandit-racketeer element instead of 
with the reform group. He answered 
that he did so because under present 
conditions there was no other career 
open in China in which he could ex- 
pect to make a living, and that he was 


merely doing what others similarly 


situated felt obliged to do. 
In China today there are few oppor- 
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tunities for Chinese students who 
have obtained a technical or liberal 
arts education in America. There are 
a few openings in the foreign firms, 
but the foreign philanthropies, for- 
merly a sort of anchor to windward 
in case nothing more profitable was 
available, have had their appropria- 
tions for teachers and other workers 
cut to the bone. Even in better times 
the usual monthly salary of $25 
(Mex.), about $5 American money at 
recent exchange, paid in the smaller 
mission schools, failed to impress a 
Chinese accustomed to the comforts 
of an American college dormitory. 
The colleges and normal schools of 
the treaty ports pay better, but posi- 
tions are scarce. Even $100 (Mex.) a 
month hardly suffices to maintain an 
acquired taste for American suits, 
shirts, typewriters, fountain pens and 
phonographs. Preaching, likewise, has 
never been attractive for its remu- 
neration; today it is less so than ever. 
Those pastorates dependent upon na- 
tive offerings furnish a meager and 
precarious living, if a living at all, 
while all the better ones, those as- 
sisted by foreign funds, are filled by 
incumbents who hold on long after 
their prime is past. Hence, unless 
the returned Chinese student belongs 
to a family of means, he soon finds 
his scruples, if he has any, put to the 
test. It is small wonder, therefore, 
that many ally themselves with some 
racketeer political gang, perhaps 
doing so with the philosophic balm 
that in spite of private moral lament 
over the decision they must adapt 
themselves to the predatory competi- 
tion of their fellows. 

According to best estimates there 
are at present more than 3,000,000 
men under arms in China. How many 
of these might be called “toyal’’ to the 
Nanking Government of China, it is 
difficult to estimate. Certainly, at 


least half of them may be regarded as 
in opposition to Nanking, though the 
other half maintain a faint-hearted al- 
legiance, except when some powerful 
General makes a gesture of revolt. 
But even the Generals of the suppos- 
edly loyal armies have little use for 
one another and display perpetual ri- 
valry. 

While I was in Fukien Province last 
year, there was much talk in the Chi- 
nese newspapers of Shanghai, and to 
some extent in those of America, 
about the sending of the Nineteeenth 
Route Army, the heroes of Chapei, to 
Fukien to fight the Communists. The 
troops of the Nineteenth Army did 
advance inland from Amoy for a short 
distance, but in the Foochow area 
they were stopped by a large army 
under another General, who had carved 
out a rich block of territory for him- 
self in which he wanted no trespass- 
ers. This General had systematically 
cooperated with the Governor of the 
province to force the planting of opi- 
um on a vast scale. A bumper crop and 
attractive profits had resulted, which 
made it possible for him to pay his 
soldiers well enough to insure reason- 
able adherence to his standard. But 
his position was dangerous since he 
was being attacked by Communists 
from the mountains on the west, while 
menaced by the Nineteenth Route 
Army on the east. After several 
months of what amounted to a dead- 
lock, with fighting expected momen- 
tarily, the situation was eased by the 
relaxation of Communist efforts on 
one side and the partial withdrawal of 
the Nineteenth Army on the other. 

Every one, including the leaders at 
Nanking, who ordered the Nineteenth 
Army to Fukien, anticipated this situ- 
ation. Surely nothing could be more 
ridiculous than sending an army to at- 
tack an enemy when progress toward 
the enemy was certain to be contested 
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by another “loyal” army. In reality, 
the mission was believed to be more a 
pretext for the transfer of Tsai Ting- 
kai, the defender uf Chapei, to a place 
where he would remain safely inactive 
for a time than for fighting the Com- 
munists. 

Battles in China are seldom to a fin- 
ish. The numbers killed and wounded 
are amazingly small, even where a de- 

feat resembles a rout. Opposing Gen- 
erals seem to be impressed more by 
the size of armies than by strategic 
considerations. In an uneasy fear that 
his opponent may have more troops 
than he has, a commander will more 
often than not send or receive offers 
of peace. Compromise is in the very 
marrow of a Chinese when there is a 
choice between fighting and buying 
off opposition with a little money. He 
lacks the blood lust, the exhilaration 
of conflict, which is one of the reasons 
why he is so greatly intimidated by 
the Japanese. With overwhelming 
odds in their favor, however, the Chi- 
nese soldiers are fiendishly merciless. 

Strangely enough, the Chinese seem 
to remain unbelievably credulous in 
spite of living in the midst of continu- 
ous treachery. Generals and bandit 
chieftains are constantly being lured 
to the enemy’s camp on the pretext of 
a compromise; there, in the presence 
of a table set for a feast of reconcilia- 
tion, they are suddenly set upon and 
murdered. I know personally of two 
such occurrences within a few weeks 
of one another in one city, and I heard 
from time to time of others. 

There is no banner under which a 
genuine patriot could enlist in China 
today with any conviction that his 
sacrifice would serve any purpose of 
bettering conditions. Unique in mod- 
ern strife, the many contending armies 
in China now present no clash of prin- 
ciples. The aim of each is to maintain 
itself against competitors in the privi- 
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leges of exploiting a downtrodden 
population in a particular territory. 
No faction displays a desperate deter- 
mination to follow up an initial mili- 
tary success. Soldiersand banditsfrat- 
ernize when their territories adjoin, 
and even large contending armies re- 
main indefinitely in close proximity 
with nothing more than rare skirmish-- 
es that involve few casualties. Battle 


“is provoked in most cases only when 


one side poaches on the preserve of 
the other. 

The cruelty of Chinese Government 
officials is extreme. At Futsing last 
year, for example, one rascal, who had 
almost exhausted all other means of 
extortion from the population in his 
area, conceived the idea of seizing 
some of the men of the town who 
were believed to have money and 
hanging them by their thumbs until 
their relatives ransomed them. A num- 
ber purchased freedom from torture 
only by large daily payments. Final- 
ly, after further conduct of this kind, 
the official turned his soldiers loose 
with permission tc treat the inhabi- 
tants as they pleased. Their behavior 
was so outrageous that the popula- 
tion rose in a body and routed the sol- 
diers—an amazing thing for Chinese 
peasants. The defeated official, in 
spite of the wide publicity that was 
given to his acts, was, when last heard 
of, still in good standing at his head- 
quarters near Amoy. 

Soon after their successful revolt 
the peasants began fighting among 
themselves. When I left the region, 
two months ago, they were shooting 
at one another across the rice pad- 
dies. In fact, most victories in China 
appear to result in the replacement of 
one tyranny by another. 

Nothing in the news dispatches 
from China is more misinterpreted 
than the anti-Japanese boycott. Actu- 
ally, the boycott is organized extor- 
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tion—a racket—sanctioned in the 
name of patriotism by the Kuomin- 
tang, the political party behind the 
central government, but operated for 


profit in most instances by rowdies 


and hoodlums. At Fukien, most of the 
money from the “fines” imposed on 
Chinese dealers found with Japanese 
stocks went to the self-appointed “‘in- 
spectors.” Sometimes the ‘“‘inspec- 
tors” dragged the alleged Japanese 
stocks out of the shop into the street 
and then and there held a public auc- 
tion, after which they walked off with 
the money while the ruined dealer and 
the populace looked on, not daring to 
interfere. Many dealers have been 


; ‘murdered or have had their ears cut 


off by these “patriots” in cases where 
protection money was not forthcom- 
ing. 

The police will usually not protect 
the accused, even when he is threat- 
ened with death. In one case I met, 
however, they behaved more humane- 
ly. After guarding a frightened Chi- 
nese for several nights, they ap- 
proached him and announced that on 


_ that particular evening there was go- 


ing to be trouble, and as he could, of 
course, understand, they did not wish 
to be involved in it. Would he kindly 
conceal himself elsewhere for a while? 
In no sense is the boycott a volun- 
tary abstention from purchasing Jap- 
anese goods. Japanese goods meet 
Chinese price needs, and Chinese 
think first of their pocketbooks. Vari- 
ous Chinese told me of a prominent 
General in Fukien who had the mo- 
nopoly for importing Japanese goods; 
in the name of patriotism he chopped 
off the heads of his surreptitious com- 
petitors. While in its avowed purpose 
—to injure Japanese trade in China— 
the boycott has been an undoubted 
success, it has simultaneously ruined 
or cost the lives of many Chinese. 
Perhaps the most generally oppres- 


sive practice in China is that of farm- 
ing out the taxes by districts and 
hsiens to the highest bidders. The suc- 
cessful bidder is required to return a 
specified amount but he may hire sol- 
diers to collect as much in excess of 
that amount as he can squeeze out of 
an already poverty-stricken popula- 
tion. Since his tenure of office is cer- 
tain to be brief, the collector wants to 
make every possible copper; accord- 
ingly his methods are ruthless. In 
many places the levies amount to con- 
fiscation of all that a peasant pos- 
sesses; those who protest are bayo- 
netted or shot down without further 
argument. One tax proclamation I 
saw imposed a levy upon every ten 
potato plants, upon pigs, opium and 
everything else the farmers grew. 
The people at large get nothing in 
return for these exactions—no public 
school system, no police protection, no 
roads, except in a few limited areas 
where roads have been built as opium 
traffic highways or where a war lord 
feels himself sufficiently permanent to 
justify a strategic system of commu- 
nications. In general, China’s road- 
building program, except in some of 
the foreign areas, shows a striking 
coincidence with the main opium- 
growing regions. Opium is everywhere 
the big stake, second only to silver 
dollars in negotiability. Many of the 
soldiers are paid in opium, and mili- 
tary activity over most of China in- 
creases during the opium harvest when 
everybody scrambles for the loot. 
The wonder is how the Chinese con- 


tinue to survive. Naturally, a good. 


many do not, but there is a curious 
equilibrium between integration and 
disintegration. Most Chinese live on 
farms or in near-by villages, producing 
food and small shop or hand-made 
goods and exchanging them with one 
another. Neither group is affected by 
distant upheavals which upset trade 


_ balances, credit, bank collateral and 
the other factors in a more compli- 
cated economic order. When the peas- 
ant hears that an army is coming, he 
either flees with what he can carry or 
else stands his ground, hiding what- 
ever is portable. When the army has 
passed he is left picked to the bone, 
but he stolidly proceeds to make a 
fresh start. 

The lot of the Chinese in the towns 
is even more hazardous. The soldiers 
quartered there to “protect” the store- 
keepers from the bandits often seize 
much of the stock themselves, prefer- 
ring town life to the rusticity of a ban- 
dit-chasing existence. Both urban and 
rural groups are taxed and scourged 
past belief. Millions are ruined every 
year. But the survivors tenaciously 
keep going with what the day offers. 
If the situation becomes too bad, the 
men try to enlist in an army, thus ac- 
quiring the privilege of turning upon 
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their fellows. Those with means com- 
monly try to transfer their property 


to one of the treaty ports, preferably — 


Shanghai or Tientsin. 

Despite all the distress there are 
signs in the towns of lively spending. 
The opium racketeers, the bandit 
chiefs, the successful military leaders, 
comprise a market, small but profita-— 
ble, for automobiles, phonographs, 
gasoline and California canned fruit. 
Their women like American lipstick 
and perfume. They all like American 
jazz and moving pictures. The nation 
as a whole groans; the few hundred 
thousand who profit by the plunder 
feast and fox-trot; the two or three 
million identifiably Christian pray; 
and the handful of the enlightened 
and educated agonize in the columns of 
struggling weekly newspapers over a 
situation which they cannot alter and 
about the results of which no one can | 
be optimistic. 
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Toward Unemployment Insurance 


By I. M. RUBINOW 


{The author of the following article, a 
recognized authority on social insurance, 
has many careful social studies to his 
credit, the most recent being The Care of 
the Aged. He was a member of the Ohio 
Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance. | 

NE result of the business depres- 
@) sion has been to give rise to a 
sense of social responsibility that is 
distinctly new in American life. An 
evidence of this is seen in the demand 
for unemployment insurance which 
hitherto was voiced only by legisla- 
tive cranks and academic theorists, 
despite European experiments with 
various forms of social insurance. 

Current proposals for unemploy- 
ment insurance in America usually 
refer to “compulsory State unemploy- 
ment insurance,’ a form which orig- 
inated in the British act of 1911. 
That legislation was based upon a 
detailed study of the experience, both 
in England and Continental Europe, 
gained from various forms of volun- 
tary unemployment insurance, co- 
operative establishment funds and 
substantial government subsidies. 
These voluntary experiments demon- 
strated that unemployment insurance 
was possible, but that voluntary ef- 
forts were obviously so limited in 
scope that they were sure to re- 
main inadequate unless extended and 
strengthened by legislative action. 
And so, beginning in Great Britain, 
and then spreading to other coun- 
tries, a wave of legislation brought 
compulsory insurance schemes. to 
some nine or ten countries. 

The American movement for unem- 
ployment insurance has similar ori- 


gins. Out-of-work benefits have been 
extended by American trade unions 
since 1830 and until 1914 they con- 
stituted the only systematic provision 
for unemployment. A few business 
concerns also—the Dennison Com- 
pany, Columbia Conserve Company 
and Procter & Gamble, for instance— 
later introduced unemployment insur- 
ance for their employes, but by 1930 
only 107,000 workingmen — hardly 
more than a quarter of 1 per cent of 
American labor—were covered by 
any form of unemployment benefit 
scheme, whether through trade 
unions, company. funds or joint plans. 
Today the total certainly does not ex- 
ceed 250,000. 

Until Great Britain undertook its 
experiment in 1911 even the most en- 
thusiastic students of social insur- 
ance assumed that by its very nature 
the hazard of unemployment could 
not be protected by compulsory in- 
surance. The British scheme thus at- 
tracted American students of social 
welfare at a time when a movement 
to compensate for industrial accidents 
was spreading throughout the United 
States. The brief industrial depression 
of 1913-1914 further increased Amer- 
ican interest in the British system, 
though that interest remained aca- 
demic and with war-time prosperity 
all but disappeared. It is significant 
that the American Labor Legislation 
Review, published by and for enthu- 
siasts of labor legislation and social 
insurance, contained scarcely a single 
reference either to unemployment in- 
surance or unemployment itself from 
December, 1915, to December, 1920. 
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Once again economic depression 
stimulated a movement for some sort 
of job insurance when the wheels of 
industry slowed down in 1921. That 
year the Committee on Business 
Cycles and Unemployment of the 
President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment definitely recommended in addi- 
tion to other measures “the establish- 
ment of unemployment reserve funds 
during periods of employment either 
by employers, employes or both.” 
Bills were introduced in a few State 
Legislatures, notably in Wisconsin— 
though nothing came of them—and 
the American Association for Labor 
Legislation adopted a set of standard 
recommendations which are of more 
than historic importance because in 
them may be found the origin of what 
later became the ‘‘Wisconsin plan.” 

But the rapid recovery of business 
after 1921 and the subsequent era of 
unprecedented prosperity weakened 
public interest in unemployment and 
in its economic and social costs. Sup- 
port for compulsory State unemploy- 
ment insurance was further sapped by 
the conviction that a new era was at 
hand in which economic crises and de- 
pressions would be unknown, while 
unemployment would result only from 
personal inadequacy, occupational 
misplacement, seasonal irregularity, 
technological change, or as the result 
of premature retirement of workers in 
a system of a high industrial effi- 
ciency. 

With the ending of the new era in 
1929 unemployment became a social 
problem of major consequence and se- 
rious consideration, developing into a 
vital issue in the industrial States of 
the East and Middle West. In 1931 and 
again in 1933 special commissions in- 
vestigated unemployment insurance in 
New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Min- 
nesota, Maryland and other States. In 
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1929 and 1930 Senator Wagner forced 
the appointment of Congressional com- 
mittees to study the whole subject of 
unemployment, its prevention and re- 
lief; special investigations of unem- 
ployment insurance followed in 1931. 

In 1931, at the invitation of Gover- 
nor Roosevelt of New York, the Gov- 
ernors of Ohio, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Connecticut 
met with him in a conference that pre- 
sented the unusual picture of high po- 
litical executives humbly listening to | 
the exposition of unemployment insur- 
ance by theorists and professors. The 
outcome was the appointment of an 
interstate commission on unemploy- 
ment insurance which, in the Summer 
of 1932, reported in favor of the prin- 
ciple of unemployment ‘‘reserves” and 
outlined the standard provisions of 
such a system. 

Perhaps even more significant was 
the radical change of heart among 
the leaders of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Under pressure of its 
radical wing, proposals for compul- 
sory unemployment insurance were 
forced upon the attention of the con- | 
yention at Portland, Ore., in 1930, 
and at Boston in 1931, but on both 
occasions were defeated. ‘‘The Ameri- 
can workman wants a job and not a 
dole,” remained the battle cry of the 
A. F. of L. and its leaders during the 
first three years of the depression. 
But in 1932, at the Cincinnati con- 
vention, emphatic endorsement was 
given to compulsory unemployment 
insurance, although it was an open 
secret that, in reporting unanimously 
in favor of this proposal, almost all 
the members of the legislative commit- 
tee acted somewhat sullenly against 
their inner convictions. They had lit- 
tle choice, however, in the face of the 
growing pressure that threatened to 
split organized labor. Since then 
President Green of the A. F. of L, 
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has emphasized compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance as a most impor- 
tant feature of its program. 

The legislative history of job insur- 
ance in America is brief. Only in Wis- 
consin had any law been adopted by 
April, 1933, though a _ bewildering 
variety of bills were pending in other 
States. Already, however, two def- 
inite types of legislation may be dis- 
cerned—“reserve” and “insurance” 
plans, or, as they are more often 
- called, the Wisconsin and Ohio plans. 

_ The Wisconsin plan largely em- 
_ bodies the ideas of Professor John R. 
Commons, a great American pioneer 
in the study of labor problems. His 
influence has shaped a good deal of 
the thinking on the subject and has 
been reflected in the standard bill of 


' the Association for Labor Legislation, 


in the recommendations of the Inter- 
state Commission and in several State 
commissions—notably those of New 
York and Massachusetts. The Ohio 
plan has found adherents in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota 
and Illinois as well as among the 
membership of the A. F. of L. 

The Wisconsin plan starts with the 
idea that prevention of unemployment 
is more important than relief of the 
distress caused by loss of work. Since 
most unemployment results from over- 
expansion of industry before an eco- 
nomic crisis, prevention must go back 
to the period of apparent prosperity. 
But as the employe is not responsible 
for business mismanagement nor for 
the consequent loss of work, and as he 
cannot contribute toward the preven- 
tion of these evils, the burden must 
be placed squarely upon the employer. 
The Wisconsin plan accordingly seeks 
to compel the employer to regularize 
industry and to reduce unemployment 
by requiring the maintenance of an 
unemployment reserve to which he 
alone shall contribute. Regularization 


is made more attractive by a provi- 
sion for a reduction of employer con- 
tributions on the basis of plant sta- 
bility. 

The Ohio plan, on the other hand, 
insists that the primary purpose 
should be to relieve distress resulting 
from unemployment, and is thus only 
a substitute for the present chaotic 
condition of private charity and pub- 
lic doles, any preventive effects being 
regarded merely as by-products of the 
system. The supporters of the Ohio 
plan discount the possible preventive 
effect of a small charge upon the em- 
ployer and maintain that, while an 
employer may be able somewhat to 
reduce seasonal employment, he is as 
helpless as the employe when con- 
fronted with a general depression. 

The Wisconsin act and measures in- 
fluenced by it place the entire cost di- 
rectly upon the individual employer, 
by requiring him to create a special 
reserve fund into which a contribu- 
tion is made equal to 2 per cent of the 
payroll. Out of this reserve fund ben- 
efits are paid, equal to 50 per cent of 
the wages, but in any case not over 
$10 a week. As there is no pooling of 
funds or risks, no employer is re- 
sponsible beyond the amount availa- 
ble in his own reserve fund, while 
provision is made for reduction of the 
amount or duration of benefit in ac- 
cordance with the financial status of 
the fund. On the other hand, if the in- 
dividual reserve fund has accumulated 
as much as $55 for each employe, the 
employer’s contribution is reduced to 
1 per cent, and if, because of the sta- 


ble condition of the industry, there is — 


an accumulation of $75 for each em- 
ploye, the employer’s contributions 
cease. It is from these provisions for 
reducing and eventually stopping the 
employer’s contribution altogether 
that the employer is expected to re- 
ceive a powerful incentive to stabilize 


his plant and to reduce or eliminate 
unemployment. 

Such, in outline, is the Wisconsin 
plan which may go into effect on July 
1, 1933. The word “may” is used. be- 
cause a feature of the Wisconsin law 
is that its enactment did not establish 
a definite system. It was provided 
that if, by June 1, 1933, the employ- 
ers of not less than 175,000 employes 
had voluntarily established plans, 
with equal standards, the compulsory 
law would remain inoperative. While 
definite information is lacking, the 
general impression is that so far little 
has been accomplished in the direction 
of such voluntary organization. Few 
plans apparently have been proposed; 
fewer have met the established stand- 
ards. Probably the hope of a volun- 
tary organization has broken down 
and the compulsory scheme will there- 
fore go into effect on July 1, unless, 
as has been feared, the act is revoked 
in the interval because of the disap- 
pearance of La Follette influence from 
Wisconsin politics. 

Not all these features have been 
adopted in the States which have 
taken the Wisconsin plan as their 
model. The optional character of leg- 
islation with the alternative between 
voluntary schemes and compulsory 
legislation is still limited to Wiscon- 
sin. They have, however, reproduced 
the individual reserve funds instead 
of insurance, the absence of employes’ 
contributions, the definite limitation 
of the burden placed upon the em- 
ployer, an insignificant scale of bene- 
fits and lack of any definite guaran- 
tee that even this scale will be main- 
tained if the individual reserve fund 
should prove inadequate. 

The Wisconsin plan should perhaps 
not be regarded as unemployment in- 
surance at all, but as only a scheme 
for “unemployment reserves.” Cer- 
tainly the unscientific nature of the 
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Wisconsin law becomes apparent 
when compared with the bill intro- 
duced in both houses of the Ohio Leg- 
islature. That bill would establish a 
State unemployment insurance fund 
into which all payments would be 
made and from which benefits would 


be paid. It maintains that as the ben- __ 
efits of the scheme are to accrue en~ _ : 


tirely to the wage earner, a part of the 
cost should be borne by him. 

Under the Ohio plan the employer 
would pay 2 per cent of his payroll 


(at least for the first two years) and ~ 


the employe 1 per cent of his weekly 
wage. The more generous benefits 
thus made possible must, after the 


first three weeks’ waiting period, be al 


paid for sixteen weeks. While pay- 
ments are based upon 50 per cent of 
the wages, the maximum is $15 in- 
stead of $10, so that the total paid 
to any one worker throughout a year 
would be $240 instead of $100 as un- 
der the Wisconsin law. Moreover, this 
amount is guaranteed. No effort was 
made under the Wisconsin plan to 
calculate in advance the probable cost 
of insurance, since no guarantee is 
given that the scale of benefits sug- 
gested in the law must be maintained. 
Under the Ohio proposal the problem 
becomes important, because with a 
limited premium and a guaranteed 
payment, a balance between the two 
is assumed. The necessary actuarial 
computations had to face the diffi- 
culty that as yet there is no Ameri- 
can experience of unemployment in- 
surance and that the statistical 
material, on which such estimates 
must be based, is limited and frag- 
mentary. 

Of all the State commission reports, 
that of Ohio has dealt most carefully 
with costs. The State already pos- 
sessed a comprehensive collection of 
data on fluctuations of employment 
during the last fifteen years. With the 
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help of such data, at least an ap- 
proximation of the probable cost was 
possible. Since the appearance of the 
report, several other States, notably 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, have 
been inclined to adopt the Ohio data 
as a basis for their own calculations 
and iegislative proposals. Probably it 
is this difficulty of computing the cost 
of insurance in advance that explains 
the popularity of the Wisconsin plan, 
which meets the difficulty by simply 
avoiding it and eliminating all guar- 
antees from the bill. But to the work- 
er who may find himself deprived of 
promised benefits because of insuffi- 
cient funds, such a law may be highly 
unsatisfactory. 

The Ohic scale of benefits has been 
criticized as inadequate. The chief ob- 
jection is that the sixteen weeks’ max- 
imum duration of the benefits may be 
sufficient to meet the problem of ordi- 
nary and temporary unemployment in 
normal years, but fail to meet the 
needs created by a prolonged depres- 
sion. But the moderate level of the 
benefit scale is not the fundamental 
problem of the Ohio or any other in- 
surance plan. The Ohio commission 
has explained that the sixteen-week 
limit was necessary because the pre- 
mium level is placed at 3 per cent. A 
2 per cent charge upon the payroll as 
the employers’ contribution has be- 
come so generally accepted that at 
present no group could propose any- 


thing larger. The fluctuations in the 


premium level, and therefore in the 
benefit scales, depend upon how much 
labor will be willing to contribute to a 
system of which it is the sole benefi- 
ciliary. 

Unofficial hints indicate that or- 
ganized labor might agree to a contri- 
bution of 1 per cent but not 2 per cent, 
though the difference, both in the 
more generous scale possible and in 
more secure funds, is enormous. In the 


latest discussions of the plan —in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Minne- 
sota—an equal contribution of 2 per 
cent from both sides has been serious- 
ly proposed. 

In Minnesota, where Professor Han- 
sen of the State University has been 
responsible both for the drafting and 
the statistical computations, an inter- 
esting deviation from the Ohio plan 
has been suggested. Professor Han- 
sen argues that the real problem of 
unemployment in the United States is 
not so much the occasional loss of a 
few weeks work but the mass suffer- 
ing resulting from a general indus- 
trial breakdown. Believing that an un- 
employment insurance system should 
be judged by the needs of the period 
from 1931 to 1933, he proposes an 
eight-week waiting period which 
would enable the insurance fund to 
compensate a smaller number of un- 
employed for a longer time, possibly 
forty weeks. Probably the bills pro- 
posed in other States will show a 
variety of rates of contribution and 
periods for benefit payments. 

The Connecticut Unemployment 
Commission made an entirely differ- 
ent proposal in its report last De- 
cember when it recommended the 
eventual enactment of a “dismissal 
wage” system. This system is consid- 
ered preferable to the Wisconsin plan 
“because it does not require the cre- 
ation of complicated machinery neces- 
sary to determine when the unem- 
ployed finds other work.” A dismissed 
employe might thus receive both his 
dismissal wage and his new earnings 
at the same time. Moreover, there 
would be no need to maintain a com- 
plete system of employment offices, 
which advocates of insurance plans 
consider a most constructive feature. 
Yet the influence of the Wisconsin 
plan is seen even in these tentative 
proposals. The employer is to con- 
tribute 2 per cent of the payroll 
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to a fund until $75 for each employe 
has accumulated. The benefit pro- 
posed is half pay for nine weeks. In 
addition, the employe would contrib- 
ute an equal amount, which would be 
an enforced saving to be returned to 
him at the time of dismissal. 

Over forty State Legislatures have 
been in session since the beginning of 
1933 and in perhaps half of them un- 
employment insurance bills have been 
introduced. On the eve of the conven- 
ing of the State Legislatures, the 
chances for immediate action appeared 
good. Two years of education and 
propaganda, three years of bitter ex- 
perience and the triumph of the Dem- 
ocratic party, which was committed 
to unemployment insurance by its 
national platform, promised much. 
Nevertheless, most of the proposed 
legislation seems likely to fail. 

Many social groups, representing a 
good deal of political influence, favor 
some sort of unemployment insurance. 
Such support is found in the testi- 
mony given to the various investigat- 
ing commissions, in public discussions, 
in the pulpit and the press. As would 
be expected, among the advocates for 
job insurance are social workers, who 
come in daily contact with millions of 
unemployed and know at first hand 
the havoc which unrelieved misery or 
inadequate relief are playing with the 
American standards of life and health; 
women’s organizations and the clergy. 
Organized labor, through the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, many inde- 
pendent national labor organizations, 
State Federations, city labor councils 
and local unions, as well as the large 
masses of unskilled labor are likewise 
enlisted in the fight for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

In the goodly company, also, are 
municipal authorities which have felt 
the drain of public emergency relief 
upon municipal finance, the academic 
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student who can appraise the influ- 
ence of uncompensated unemployment 
upon the general wage level and upon 
business conditions, and a few large 
business corporations which, recogniz- 
ing the advantages of a guarantee of 
workers’ security upon the entire em- 
ployer-employe relationship, have es- 
tablished private unemployment bene- 
fit schemes. Among them are a few 
employers of vision, like Filene of 
Boston or Fels of Philadelphia, who 
believe that profit-making alone may 
not constitute sufficient justification 
for private ownership and manage- 
ment. 

Finally, there are political groups | 
like the Socialists who have demanded 
unemployment insurance for many 
years; the Communists and, above all, 
the Democratic party with its definite 
advocacy and the promise of “unem- 
ployment insurance by State action.” 

Unfortunately this impressive ar- 
ray of forces does not include at least 
three important and powerful eco- 
nomic groups—employers, either in 
manufacturing or in trade, the pro- 
fessions and the farmers. Within 
these three groups a more or less or- 
ganized opposition to unemployment 
insurance is to be found. 

The opposition of the farmers has 
yet to become articulate, although the 
official spokesmen of the farmers 
have already registered many pro- 
tests. Yet it is difficult to see how 
agricultural interests will suffer from 
the establishment of an unemploy- 
ment insurance system for industrial 
labor, because all legislative propo- 
sals, except possibly those advanced 
by Socialists or Communists, exclude 
agricultural labor. Since no contribu- 
tion from the State treasury is con- 
templated, the farmer is not affected 
as a taxpayer. On the contrary, in so 
far as the insurance plan will serve 
as a substitute for public relief which 
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falls to a considerable extent upon the 
farmer as taxpayer, he stands to gain 
by this shift of responsibility from 
taxable property to industry. Finally, 
since most of the money paid out in 
unemployment benefits is bound to be 
spent on food, a substantial market is 
preserved for local consumption of 
farm products. 

The professional group has given 
little expression of its attitude. Yet 
the advantages that might accrue to 
doctors, dentists, nurses and other 


professions from at least partial main- - 


tenance of purchasing power are not 
insignificant. Professional incomes 
have suffered greatly during the de- 
pression, not only because of the in- 
ability of those already unemployed 
to pay for services but also because 
of the hesitancy on the part of work- 
men with jobs to spend money when 
apparently not absolutely necessary. 
The principal active opposition to 
unemployment insurance comes from 


the employers of labor, It is cham- 


bers of commerce, manufacturers’ as- 
sociations and the like that have 
been responsible for the literature 
which describes the ‘failure’ and 
“breakdown” of unemployment insur- 
ance schemes in Europe and makes 
the “dole” appear as the real and only 
cause of the world’s economic dis- 
tress. In the face of such propaganda 
all efforts to point out the difference 
between American proposals and the 
best known European systems have 
been vain. Unemployment insurance 
was described to Ohioans as some- 
thing devilish brought in by foreign- 
ers to destroy American industry and 
prosperity. 

There is, to be sure, an explanation 
and perhaps justification for the em- 
ployers’ opposition. Primarily unem- 
ployment insurance means a new 
charge upon industry, a new element 
in the cost of production. What the 


final incidence of this additional 
charge would be is a problem over 
which economists have disagreed for 
many years. Since industry is almost 
sure to bear the chief burden, employ- 
ers, faced with small profits, are par- 
ticularly sensitive about any addi- 
tional operating expenses. But an 
addition of 2 per cent to the payroll 
would not seem to be overwhelming. 
Moreover, economic theory forecasts 
at least a partial distribution of this 
cost in three directions—upon wages, 
profits and the consumer. Distrib- 
uted in this way, the burden becomes 
slight. 

The threat of interstate competition 
if all States are not subject to this 
charge has been emphasized in de- 
bate. Prophecies are made that indus- 
try will migrate from Wisconsin to 
Michigan or Illinois, from Ohio to 
Indiana and Kentucky, from Pennsyl- 
vania to West Virginia and from New 
York to Connecticut or New Jersey. 
That the possibility of interstate com- 
petition, arising from the difference 
in legislative protection of labor and 
working conditions in adjoining 
States, is a real problem the advo- 
cates of unemployment insurance do 
not deny. They point out, however, 
that the conditions demanding un- 
employment insurance are uniform 
throughout the country, that the 
movement has already spread to a 
number of States, that once estab- 
lished in some States the movement 
will rapidly spread to others and that 
thus competition eventually may be 
reduced to a minimum. 

A less radical and consistent oppo- 
sition is expressed through chambers 
of commerce. Despite their interests 
as employers, they are concerned 
about unemployment because of its 
effect upon the purchasing power of 
the masses. The largest share of the 
unemployment benefits will neces- 
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sarily flow into commercial channels 
—to the groceries, butcher-shops, 
-five-and-ten-cent stores and even de- 
partment stores which have suffered 
so greatly from diminished purchas- 
ing capacity. Against the possible 
cost of 2 per cent on payrolls may 
be matched the flow of this addi- 
tional purchasing capacity which, for 
the country at large, has been esti- 
mated for a year like 1931 or 1932 
from. $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000. 
Some of the leaders in retail trade 
have, therefore, already come out in 
favor of unemployment insurance 
plans. 

Analysis of the various interests 
involved thus seems to indicate that 
manufacturers might find themselves 
in a somewhat isolated position in the 
face of so many other groups which 
both for material and ethical reasons 
support unemployment insurance. Yet 
the strategic position of the manufac- 
turers is great, particularly in times 
of depression when a revival of indus- 
try becomes the great hope of the 
masses. The force of this opposition 
cannot be measured by mere numbers. 

Governor White of Ohio, who orig- 
inally favored unemployment insur- 
ance, declared in his inaugural ad- 
dress early in January that under 
present conditions industry was in no 
position to carry the aditional charge 
and that legislation should be post- 
poned until better times have come. 
The same point of view was expressed 
by the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Unemployment of New York which 
had studied the subject for the last 
two years. 

These two arguments—the diffi- 
culty of inaugurating unemployment 
insurance at the present time and 
competition between States—have in- 
fluenced not only employers but also 
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legislators and the public at large. 
As business improvement failed to 
materialize during the Winter of 
1932-33 and one economic emergency 


followed another, the prospects of © 


immediate legislation rapidly faded. 
In Maryland a bill proposing unem- 


ployment insurance obtained an over- — 


whelming vote in the Assembly but 
was held up in the Senate. In New 


York the bills, held in committee for | 


a long time, finally passed the Senate 


but failed in the legislative Assembly, — 


notwithstanding considerable public 
demand and a special message from 
Governor Lehman. The most recent of 
State reports, that of the Pennsyl- 


vania commission, condemned all the | 


proposals. 

In order to meet some of these ob- 
jections the advocates of unemploy- 
ment insurance have offered to post- 
pone the date of the act’s taking ef- 
fect for another year or until “con- 
ditions improve.” Their anxiety to 
have bills pass immediately, even 
though the effect should be delayed 
for a year or two, is easily explained 
by the history of the unemployment 
insurance movement during the last 
twenty years. Ten years ago, they re- 
call, the movement suddenly collapsed 
before an equally sudden upturn in 
industrial activity. Nevertheless, the 
outlook for industrial revival, even 
within two years, is not particularly 
bright, so that the demand for un- 
employment insurance may be even 
stronger by the next legislative year 
of 1935. But eventually, President 
Roosevelt has said, we shall have to 
come to unemployment insurance “‘i 
this country just as certainly as we 
have to workmen’s compensation for 
industrial injury, just as certainly as 
we are today in the midst of a na- 
tional wave of insuring against old 
age.” 
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What Is Wrong With Modern Art? 


By GENE LUX 


[Mr. Lux, a scupltor, critic and lecturer, 
has contributed to several American and 
European periodicals. He will soon pub- 
lish a study in the history of art.] 

HE misconception underlying the 
question, ‘What is wrong with 
modern art?” is in itself characteris- 
tic of our age. It shows that we have 
come to regard art as something self- 
contained and detached from every- 
day life, pursuing a course marked out 
by the whim of a few artists who, 
very much like the dictators of fash- 
ions, decree the styles and trends of 
an era. 

But art cannot exist independently 
of the world in which it lives and by 
some perverted impulse develop into 
an exotic thing. It isa prodtict of the 
age from which it springs, and of ne- 
cessity reflects that age. No art, 
modern or other, can be “wrong” in 


‘the sense that it is at variance with 


the civilization around it. It may be 
obscure or not immediately intelli- 
gible, but it cannot be wrong. Between 
art and the period which produced it 
the connection is no less real than 
that between vegetation and climate. 
No one is perturbed by the absence of 
palm trees in the arctics, or their pres- 
ence in the tropics; local flora are 
accepted for what they are, and the 
same attitude should prevail in the 
world of art. 

Every age has had its peculiar ar- 
tistic expression. As the heroic opti- 
mism of the Greeks, the religious 
fervor of Gothic medievalism and the 
freshness of the Renaissance each 
found expression in a _ distinctive 
style, so our age, too, is clearly re- 
flected in the art we call “modern.” A 


century and a half ago, for instance, 
the artistic temper was represented 
by sentimental pastorals like those 
of Boucher, Fragonard and Greuze. 
Today the world is no longer as sen- 
timental or as pastoral, and our art 
is different. 

Modern art has evolved along lines 
parallel with the development. from 
political absolutism to the republican- 
ism, socialism or communism of these 
days. Science and invention, becoming 
the dominating influences of West- 
ern civilization have, since the middle 
of the nineteenth century, inspired a 
realistic art which has replaced the 
romanticism of the past, while the de- 
velopment of a new subjective psy- 
chology and its investigation of the 
subconscious during the post-war 
years have evoked the urge to portray 
the metaphysical in such manifesta- 
tions as Expressionism, Dadaism, Sur- 
realism and Abstractionism. The art 
of any period is usually a direct ex- 
pression of some new and progressive 
idea of that period and, incidentally, 
is usually about a decade ahead of 
general acceptance of that idea. 


Though the advent of simplicity 
and spiritual abstraction in modern 
art seems a,natural, undebatable de- 
velopment, there is another view of 
this progress which regards it, not as 
orderly and natural, but as discon- 
nected and violent. That is the view 
of the general public. Inherently con- 
servative, uneducated in artistic and 
cultural matters, the average man or 
woman considers the lifelikeness of a 
painting or sculpture the sole meas- 
ure of its quality, and is at a loss to 
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understand a work of art in which 
lifelikeness is neglected. 

To most people today Leonardo da 
Vinci is a master and Picasso or Chi- 
rico are charlatans, simply because 
Leonardo painted things which every- 
body can see and comprehend. In his 
paintings an eye is an eye, a finger a 
finger—“just like the real thing.” The 
later painters, it is hastily observed, 
do not even know how to draw a hand 
or a foot and have deluded a genera- 
tion of critics. Quite naturally the 
layman regards technical skill as the 
entire problem of art. The question 
of reproduction is the one which im- 
mediately and eternally confronts 
him, for in his hands the pencil re- 
fuses to do the trick, and he cannot 
help admiring the talent that can. 
Realism is mistaken for art, and it is 
generally a difficult and thankless 
task to explain that a painter or sculp- 
tor of talent is above technical ques- 
tions. Nor can the layman agree that 
art appreciation should begin with 
understanding that artistic expression 
is never determined by what the art- 
ist can do but by what he wants to 
express. 

To illustrate the point, let us com- 
pare the conception of a seventeenth 
century Dutch painter and a modern 
when they treat the same subject. Jan 
Vermeer and Matisse both painted a 
canvas entitled ‘‘The Piano Lesson.” 

Vermeer’s painting shows a typical 
Dutch interior of the time, carefully 
studied for the effects of light and 
perspective. The pattern of the table- 
cover is accurately indicated just as 
is every brass nail around the leather 
covering of the chair and the veining 
of the marble floor. A young girl is 
seated in front of the piano; beside 
her stands the teacher in a dignified 
pose. The canvas is a masterpiece in 
every detail of composition and effect. 
The artist’s aim was to paint a beauti- 
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ful picture of a typical interior, to 
display his virtuosity in handling the 
brush and achieving lifelike effects. 
The canvas in its absolute perfection 
of realism leaves nothing to the imag- 
ination. It satisfies the eye and the 
esthetic complex in search for har-. 
monious beauty. While the picture is 
called “The Piano Lesson,” one still 
feels that the subject was incidental 
to the rendering of a fine interior. 
Turning now to Matisse, we find 
that the approach is from an entirely 
different angle. To Matisse the piano 
lesson means the feeling of a young 
boy unwillingly spending half an hour 
of his precious playtime in front of an 
instrument which has none of his 


. sympathies. The canvas shows the 


youngster’s head only, for the figure 
is covered by the notes and the piano. 
The expression of boredom and forced 
self-control is expressed with a few 
masterly strokes. Like an instrument 
of torture, the metronome occupies an 
outstanding place in the foreground. 
In the background abstract outlines 
represent an elderly lady with hands 
folded on her lap as she sits on a 
high stool and watches the boy’s 
agonies. The wealthy atmosphere in 
which all this takes place is sketchily 
suggested by the apparent spacious- 
ness of the room, the outlines of a 
finely wrought iron window rail and 
the impression of a piece of sculpture 
in the left corner. 

The complacency and slow rhythm 
of Vermeer’s painting and the speed 
and crispness of Matisse’s piece, the 
flat unimaginative statement of the 
one and the cleverly indicated psycho- 
logical background of the other, are 
not accidental and are not the expres- 
sion of different individual tastes. 
What the two pictures show is the 
diversity of temperament and aims of 
the two ages in which these artists 
lived. 
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“the beautiful.” But for many the | 


Modern masters have not forgotten 
how to draw a correct perspective; 
they simply do not care to do so. The 
Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
century, on the other hand, observed 
perspective as carefully as they did, 
not because they were born with a 
special gift, but because they found 
pleasure in its development. This 
fact, simple though it may be, is sel- 
dom understood. The result is that 
whenever realism ceases to be the 
chief aim of art, the public is bewil- 
dered and rebels, for it has lost its 
only standard of judgment—the com- 
parison of the subject as depicted 
with the real thing. 

This realistic criterion of ‘good 


art’ has also often been applied in 


forming estimates of past periods of 
art. Thus a whole period was judged 
“artistic” or “inartistic,” “good” or 
“bad” according as it was found to 
coincide with the sense of lifelikeness 
of those who passed judgment. One 
still comes across statements in the 
art histories of the past decades such 
as that “the Gothic (also the Byzan- 
tine) was a period of art when all 
classic craftsmanship and artistic 
ability were temporarily lost, which 
explains the distortions and curious 
proportions of figures and scenes.” 
Today artistic abstraction fares in 
much the same way. Abstraction is 
generally regarded as a poor substi- 
tute for realism, and the predilection 
of the modern artist for simplified 
forms is suspected as an attempt to 
disguise his inability to render a 
“true-to-life” figure. 

The discrepancy between art as it 
is produced and the everyday concep- 
tion of what it should be like cul- 
minates in a complete rift between the 
artist and the public when the fur- 
ther consideration of subject-matter 
is involved. When asked what has an 
esthetic value, most people answer, 


beautiful signifies only the classic, 
well-proportioned, “spiritually elevat- 
ing” kind of beauty. The modern 
artist, on the other hand, attributes 
esthetic value to all things which are 
able to inspire thought or feeling, and 
it is this conception that explains the 
new attitude toward subject-matter. 
No subject is now considered to have 


more elevating qualities than another. 


The vulgarity which the idea of the 
‘noble subject” inspired has come to 
a well-deserved end, and a taste for 
the sentimental can no longer make a 
master. 


The Paris of 1850 denounced Cour- 
bet’s naturalism. The same reaction, 
sometimes taking on a violent form, 
greeted the artists who first dared to 
show paintings of ramshackle neigh- 
borhoods or of misshapen human fig- 
ures. It has taken many years—and 
general agreement has even now not 
been reached—to teach the public to 
enjoy a composition of lines, planes 
or colors simply because these ab- 
stractions are able to inspire thought 
or emotion. Only within the last dec- 
ade or so has there been any approach 
toward the attitude that does not care 
whether the subject of a painting is 
“The Spring Dance of the Nymphs” 
or “The Prisoners’ Lockstep.” Many 
thousands still prefer the former, be- 
cause their critical judgment is not 
based upon a consideration of the in- 
trinsic merits of the picture itself. 
Nevertheless, the existence of this 
“backward” public, which is either too 
conservative or else too uninterested 
to develop an appreciation of modern 
art, is not the entire problem. 


In any society there are two com- 
ponent strains or strata. To live in a 
community with other people, to earn 
the necessities of life, to understand 
a newspaper or movie, to drive an 
automobile, to sell insurance, imply a 
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certain status of intelligence which, 
in a broad way, may be called civiliza- 
tion. Above civilization, but growing 
out of it, is a fund of knowledge and 
sensibility called culture. Civilization 
is a collective thing which we all 
share or acquire in common, but the 
acquisition of cuiture rests with the 
individual. One has it in so far as one 
strives for some higher spiritual, 
moral and esthetic ideal. Civilization 
is like a fire that warms every one 
who comes within its range, while 
culture is like eating which each and 
every one has to do for himself. The 
simile is misleading only in one re- 
gard—while every one must eat to 
exist, there is no force outside the in- 
dividual compelling him to acquire 
culture. 

This difference between culture and 
civilization has brought about the 
present-day split in the otherwise in- 
divisible edifice of art. There is one 
kind of art that subserves the inter- 
ests of the masses of people who pos- 
sess only civilization, and there is 
another kind that cannot or will not 
submit. Drama, literature, “popular” 
music, the industrial and applied arts, 
cannot exist without the direct par- 
ticipation and acceptance of a large 
buying public. Whether the voice of 
the people makes itself heard through 
the theatre box. office, the best seller, 
popular support of a tin-pan alley 
composer or mass purchase of a man- 
ufactured commodity makes but little 
difference. Dependence upon public 
recognition inevitably forces the art- 
ist, for obvious reasons, to cater to 
the public taste rather than to fly in 
its face with some daring attempt at 
education. 

On the other hand, there are paint- 
ers, sculptors and musical composers 
who, in their devotion to culture, re- 
main entirely independent of public 
influence. They need relatively few 
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patrons to support them and absorb 


their limited production. Able to suc- 
ceed without the plaudits of the gen- 
eral public, popular disapprobation can 
do no worse than to keep them from 
becoming grossly wealthy, a circum- 


stance which never yet changed the - 


uncompromising attitude of a true 
master. The independence of these 
artists, whose work we usually clas- 
sify as fine art, and their refusal to 
compromise with public taste have 
been the outstanding reasons for the 
breach between them and the public. 
It is at this group that the accusing 
finger points when the question, 
“What is wrong with modern art?’ is 
raised. 

Estrangement between art and the 
people of today is, however, perhaps 
chiefly due to the lack of a substitute 
for the religious or heroic feeling 
which inspired the art of past peri- 
ods. Since the time of Luther and the 
triumph of the new imageless church, 
art has lost not only its most benefi- 
cent patron, but also a vital bond with 
the life of the people. In its appeal to 
the State art assumed the role of 
chronicler of historic incidents or of 
publicity agent for the great. But 
even this connection with the people 
was comparatively short-lived. The 
nineteenth century, which developed 
the modern idea of democracy, also 
developed the invention which was to 
deprive art of a great part of its 
popular appeal. That was photog- 
raphy, the improvement of which 
completed the rift between art and the 
people. 

Yet there is something to be said 
for the attitude of the general public. 
Modern art, through no fault of its 
own, has had no great unity, for there 
are no generally accepted standards 
of cultural value from which a har- 
monious art may issue. The contempo- 
rary cultural scene is, indeed, a motley 
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affair. Extreme views in politics and | 


religion seem to be incapable of rec- 
onciliation, while confusion reigns 
supreme in all our social, intellectual 
and moral purposes. The artist, 
therefore, has a titanic task to per- 
form. In the face of a world that at 
best regards him with cool indiffer- 
ence, he must interpret a state of af- 
fairs which he himself cannot reduce 
to simplest terms. No one man can 
today catch the whole spirit of the 
age, for the spirit itself is divided. 
The artist cannot be expected to re- 
flect a unity that all will understand 
when no such unity exists. 

In the circumstances, the artist 
might well throw up his hands in 
despair, but if he is truly an artist, his 
talent cries out to be used, and he 
seeks desperately to express himself 
through his chosen medium. Hither he 
may attach himself to a school or 
movement and paint in the terms of 
the cause he has adopted, in which 
case his appeal is greatly circum- 
scribed, or else he may seek to encom- 
pass the whole scene without espous- 
ing any one cause, giving his impres- 
sions of the turbulent stream of life 
as it flows by. The third possibility is 
that he will turn away from the tumult 
of these days and devote himself to a 
past tradition or to emulation of an 
old master. In that case he becomes an 
anachronism. 

Typical of the first group in Amer- 
ica is George Bellows, an artist of 
great talent whose ability and sensi- 
tiveness cannot be disputed. His circle 
of interest was confined not only 
within the American scene but to the 
portraiture of one particular group of 
contemporaries. Compare his aims 
with those, for instance, of Picasso, 
who turned to abstraction because he 
felt that no realism can ever express 
the spirit of the eternally human which 
he tried to convey. The figures are 


not individuals but types which ex- 
isted in Egypt and Greece, in the peri- 
ods of the Renaissance and the 
Baroque, as well as today. Observing 
their joy or pain, we feel that it 
touches all of us, If Bellows is compar- 
able to a clear, sharp spotlight focused 
upon a section of a crowd, Picasso 
conveys the impression of a diffused 
light encircling our whole horizon. 

In the art of today each group and 
each movement has its own criteria, 
and a free-for-all struggle ensues, in 
which the one with the strongest el- 
bows and the most raucous voice 
sometimes succeeds. Originality and 
free expression are double-edged 
swords. The most primitive and worth- 
less atrocities smeared upon a canvas 
or pressed into clay have been in- 
vested with high-sounding names and 
palmed off upon the already dubious 
public. Such unscrupulous creation 
has done much to increase the confu- 
sion and hostility of the layman, who 
at best finds it difficult to keep his 
head while viewing the spectacle. 

Nevertheless, modern art is no 
more “wrong” than the modern world 
in which we live. Both try to solve 
their problems in their own way, 
sometimes by sincere effort, at other 
times by silly and opportunistic 
means. But whether the attempts are 
sincere or not, whether they seem 
mere fruitless vagaries or esoteric 
probings, they are all part of the evo- 
lutionary process by which man 
adapts himself and all that he creates 
to a changing environment. If modern 
art is “wrong,” so, too, has all pre- 
vious art been wrong in its own time. 
It is definitely modern because it can- 
not consciously be anything else. It is 
admittedly confusing because it rises — 
out of the unsolved problems of these 
days. It is inevitably important be- 
cause it is the token of the civilization 
we have made. 


The uneasy gods Let’s leave out the joker 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch —Boston Transcript 


Here it comes 
—Cleveland Press —Baltimore Sun 
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In Iowa? Then where not? Lion and lamb together 


—New York Herald Tribune —Boston Transcript 
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No wonder the li y 
Wha tocevpest? er sc fellow doesn’t 


—New York Evening Post —Philadelphia Inquirer 
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The Old Girl—‘‘Something’s frightening that bird again. I do hope 
it will clear off!’’ 
—News of the World, London 


PLEASE TAKE HIM 
Prone QUIET UNTIL WE GET” 
QUIET THROUGH WITH 
HI 
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World Statesman—‘‘You’ve no _ idea, 
Fifi, how devoted I am to that poor, 


li if pelea aut 
facts in tee ee Nee oo Sounds reasonable 


—Daily Herald, London —Des Moines Register 
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Pleasant evenings round the fireside 
—Hvening Standard, London 
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Spring cleaning in Germany Making his mark 
*. —Kladderadatsch, Berlin —Baltimore Sun 
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A Month’s World History 


Roosevelt in World Affairs 


HE taking of the initiative by the 

United States in an effort to aid 
the economic recovery of the world 
has been the outstanding develop- 
ment in international affairs in recent 
weeks. This step has been generally 
regarded as a distinct departure from 
the policy of economic nationalism 
pursued by President Roosevelt’s 
predecessor in the White House and 
as an indication that the new admin- 
istration has no intention of shrink- 
ing from whole-hearted international 
cooperation whenever it may be neces- 
sary. 

Economic warfare is already in 
progress throughout the world, with 
all its grim possibilities of developing 
into actual armed conflict. To try to 
minimize these dangers, the World 
Economic Conference has been sum- 
moned to meet in London on June 12 
and the Disarmament Conference con- 
tinues its deliberations at Geneva. In 
the hope of enabling these confer- 
ences to yield positive results Presi- 
dent Roosevelt began discussing the 
tasks before them with leading states- 
men and other representatives of for- 
eign countries whom he invited to 
Washington for that purpose. The 
first three with whom he held conver- 
sations were Ramsay MacDonald, the 
British Prime Minister; Edouard Her- 
riot, former Premier of France, and 
Richard B. Bennett, Prime Minister 
of Canada. 

Throughout these discussions the 
immediate concern has been to reach 


, agreement on measures that could be 


adopted by the World Monetary and 
Economic Conference and, above all, 


as the essential preliminary to a 


restoration of international trade, 
methods: to bring about currency 


stabilization, a problem which was 


given an unexpected twist when, on 
April 19, President Roosevelt placed 
an embargo on gold exports and the 
United States went off the interna- 
tional gold standard. 

Soon after the President began his 
term of office and had met the emer- 
gency arising out of the American 
banking situation, the British Govern- 
ment initiated negotiations regarding 
the war debts. But the United States 
did not regard war debts as a primary 
cause of the world depression, and 
urged that attention be concentrated 
on the larger issues of general eco- 
nomic recovery. At this point discus- 
sion therefore turned to the prepara- 
tions for the World Economic Con- 
ference. 

President Roosevelt announced on 
April 5 that he would ask Mr. Mac- 
Donald ta visit him in Washington. 
The following day he issued the for- 
mal invitation and also made it known 
that he would be equally pleased 
if France would designate former 
Premier Herriot to confer with him 
about the same time as Mr. Mac- 


Donald would. Italy, Germany and 


Japan were added to countries invited 
to send representatives to Washing- 
ton for separate conferences on world 
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economic recovery and disarmament. 
Finally, more than fifty of the nations 
that are expected to be represented at 
the World Economic Conference were 
included. The one notable exception 
was the Soviet Union. 

Mr. MacDonald reached New York 
on April 21. The same evening he and 
President Roosevelt held their first 
conversation, and the following day 
their respective economic and diplo- 
matic experts began the task of trans- 
lating into concrete terms various 
proposals for international economic 
action. That day, too, Mr. MacDonald, 
in a speech at the National Press 
Club, seized the opportunity to allay 
any uneasiness of peoples abroad by 
declaring that no nation would be 
“victimized” by any monetary ar- 
rangements made in discussions in 
Washington or London. Sunday, April 
23, was spent by the President and 
the Prime Minister in discussing the 
problems of the disarmament confer- 
ence while they cruised down the Po- 
tomac. On their return to the White 
House they held another conference, 
at which some of their advisers were 
present to report that they had agreed 
that the dollar and the pound should 
be stabilized simultaneously, though 
they were not in accord as to the fig- 
ures that would represent true value. 
At a further meeting on April 24 the 
President, Mr. MacDonald, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, Secretary Hull, officials and 
experts considered various problems. 
Agreement on these matters, it was 
officially stated, was reserved for the 
World Monetary and Economic Con- 
ference, for “it was never the purpose 
of the present discussions to conclude 
definite agreements. They were de- 
signed to explore and map out the ter- 
ritory to be covered.” 

The British war debt was at last 
discussed by President Roosevelt and 
Mr. MacDonald on April 25, and their 
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joint statement declared that they be- 
lieved that “the basis of a clearer un- 
derstanding of the situation” had 
been laid. Nevertheless, “it would be 
wholly misleading to intimate that 
any plan or settlement is under way.” 
Subsequently, an effort was made by 
the United States to negotiate a new 
and final settlement with Sir Fred- 
erick Leith-Ross, chief economic ad- 
viser of the British Government, who 
had accompanied Mr. MacDonald to 
Washington and remained there after 
the Prime Minister’s departure. The 
ideas of the two governments, how- 
ever, were too far apart even to ap- 
proach a figure for consideration. 
The results of the Roosevelt-Mac- 
Donald conversations were indicated 
in a joint statement on April 26, the 
day on which the Prime Minister left 
for home. Here were set out the prac- 
tical measures required for world eco- 
nomic recovery. After declaring that 
“an increase in the general level of 
commodity prices was recognized as 
primary and fundamental,” the state- 
ment listed as necessary to this end 
“a constructive effort to moderate the 
network of restrictions of all sorts 
by which commerce is at present ham- 
pered, such as_ excessive tariffs, 
quotas, exchange restrictions, &c.”; 
concerted action by central banks to 
“provide an adequate expansion of 
credit” and the use of every means 
“to get the credit thus created into 
circulation”; the stimulation of enter- 
prise by government programs of 
capital expenditure; the ultimate re- 
establishment of equilibrium in the 
international exchanges; “an inter- 
national monetary standard which 
will operate successfully without de- 
pressing prices and avoid the repeti- 
tion of the mistakes which have pro- 
duced such disastrous results in the 
past”; and the improvement of the 
status of silver, “which is of such 
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importance in trade with the Orient.” 
M. Herriot arrived in Washington 
on April 23, and the following evening 
he and President Roosevelt held their 
first formal conversation, in which 
they were later joined by American 
and French officials and advisers. 
Security, it was evident, was once 
more the dominating purpose under- 
lying all French demands, but now it 
was to be financial as well as political 
and military. Whatever agreement the 
United States and Great Britain 
might tentatively reach, the attitude 
of France had to be considered if 
any general settlement were to be 
achieved. According to close observ- 
ers, the optimism evident among both 
the American and the British nego- 
tiators was primarily due to the fact 
that a method had been devised to 
reconcile the position of France with 
the purposes of the two other major 
powers. The French advisers, who had 
been submerged in gloom from the 
time that the American gold embargo 
was proclaimed, began to wear a more 
cheerful mien as the President and 
M. Herriot got to grips with the is- 
sues of greatest concern to France. 
When M. Herriot left Washington 
on April 28 to sail from New York 
next day, a statement issued jointly 
by him and the President showed 
that, as far as war debts were con- 
cerned, nothing had been done beyond 
“reaching a clearer understanding of 
the realities of the situation,” which 
would be of value in subsequent ne- 
gotiations. Another statement on the 
general conversations referred to the 
necessity of “economic disarmament 
and the restoration of stable mone- 
tary conditions in an atmosphere of 
general security,” and of “the raising 
of world prices by diminishing ali 
sorts of impediments to international 
commerce, such as tariffs, quotas and 
exchange restrictions, and by the re- 
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establishment of a normal financial 
and monetary situation.” The state- 
ment also referred to coordination of 
central bank policy; remedies ‘“‘to at- 
tack the menacing problem of unem- 
ployment and the stagnation of busi- 
ness by the execution of programs of _ 
public works;”’ and the status of silver. 

As a preliminary to restoring eco- 
nomic order in the world, the United 
States has advocated a tariff truce 
during the period of the World EKco- 
nomic Conference. Some such pro- 
posal seems to have been made to M. 
Herriot by President Roosevelt dur- 
ing the Washington conversations and 
was definitely set forth by Norman 
H. Davis on April 29 at a meeting of 
the organizing committee for the con- 
ference. On May 3 the League of Na- 
tions sent invitations to sixty-six na- 
tions to attend the World Economic 
Conference, and in that note called 
attention to the American tariff truce 
proposals. Meanwhile, considerable 
opposition arose among the European 
powers. Though France had an- 
nounced acceptance of the proposal 
in principle, it was with the reserva- 
tion that the French Government be 
permitted to impose surtaxes on ex- 
isting duties in order to equalize ex- 
change differences. Furthermore, the 
French were insistent that Great Brit- 
ain join sucha truce. In England there. 
had been no enthusiasm from the first 
for the American suggestion. Euro- 
pean nations, it was said, would not 
accept a proposal that would interfere 
with negotiations for trade treaties 
that were already under way. During 
the first week of May, Norman H. 
Davis was in London seeking support 
for a tariff truce, but the outlook was 
not bright. 

The third representative of an im- 
portant country to confer with Mr. 
Roosevelt was Prime Minister Bennett, 
who came to open what promises to 
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be a new era in the relations between 
the United States and Canada. He 
had already anounced in the Domin- 
ion Parliament on Feb. 20 that Cana- 
da was desirous of effecting a recipro- 
cal trade treaty with the United 


States. In a statement to the press 


correspondents in Washington on 
April 28 he said that nothing in the 
British Empire treaties made at Ot- 
tawa last year prevented mutually 
beneficial trade agreements with the 
United States. The joint statement is- 
sued by the President and Mr. Ben- 
nett on April 29, setting forth the re- 
sult of their conversations, stressed 


finding ‘means to increase the ex- 


change of commodities between our 


two countries and thereby promote 


not only economic betterment on the 


North American continent, but also 


the general improvement of world 
conditions.” 

Thus ended President Roosevelt’s 
opening chapter of endeavor in the 
field of world politics and especially 
in preparation for the World Economic 
Conference. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


The Disarmament Conference, after 
a recess of nearly four weeks, re- 
assembled in Geneva on April 25 to 
begin consideration of the British 
draft convention which had been 
adopted as a basis of discussion. The 
convention consists of ninety-six ar- 
ticles, and it has been estimated that, 
if the conference moves steadily 
ahead, “‘it will take something like 
two years at the rate of an article a 
week—which would be good prog- 
ress—to complete consideration of its 
text.” 

The first part of the convention 
provides for consultation between the 
powers, including the United States 
and the Soviet Union, whenever. the 
Kellogg-Briand anti-war pact may be 


threatened. Discussion on April 25 


was confined to amendments which _ 


had been proposed by half a dozen 
nations and which were for the most 
part opposed by Anthony Eden, the 
British representative, especially in so 
far as they tended to connect consul- 
tation with the League. 

The following day the United States 
Government, through a_ statement 
read by Norman H. Davis, declared 


formally and publicly for the first . 


time that some security measures 
were necessary for disarmament. It 
put one of them— international super- 
vision of armaments—on the same 
plane as abolition of aggressive 
weapons, classing the two as the chief 
means toward disarmament, and it 
expressed willingness to consider the 
reinforcing of supervision still further 
as the French desire. Another security 
measure—consultation when peace is 
threatened—was accepted in principle. 

Another step forward was taken on 
April 28 when Mr. Davis announced 
that the United States Government 
regarded the British plan “as a most 
valuable contribution and as a defi- 
nite and excellent step” toward the 
ultimate objective of a general reduc- 
tion and limitation of armaments, 
even if it did not go as far as the 
United States desired. The United 
States would, therefore, Mr. Davis 
added, join in resisting any amend- 
ments that would unduly weaken the 
British plan or that would jeopardize 
its “nicely adjusted balance.” 'The 
declaration was regarded as evidence 
that the conversations in Washington 
were beginning to bear fruit, and that 
an understanding on disarmament had 
been reached by the United States, 
Great Britain and France. 

The discussion became more than 
usually heated the same day when 
Rudolf Nadolny, the German dele- 
gate, presented proposals for increas- 
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ing his country’s military strength 
beyond that previously demanded. 
The German policy was expressed in 
a series of amendments to the chap- 
ter on effectives, a letter discussing 
the draft convention as a whole, and 
a long speech by Herr Nadolny. Mr. 
Davis intervened to deplore the tone 
the discussion had taken and the in- 
jection into it of a spirit of ‘“exces- 
sive nationalism.” While the British 
and French delegates opposed the 
German proposals, the representa- 
tives of Italy and Hungary, hitherto 
Germany’s strongest supporters, sat 
silent. ; 

One of the demands that had been 
made was that the Nazi storm troops 
should not be counted as part of the 
army to be permitted to Germany 
under the British draft convention, 
and on May 1 this demand was upheld 
by the effectives committee of the 
conference by the vote of the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, Sweden, 
Holland, Austria and Hungary against 
France, Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and Belgium, with 
Italy abstaining. 


THE PROPOSED FOUR-POWER 
PACT 

The disturbed condition of Europe 
must have been at least touched upon 
in the President’s conversations with 
Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot. This 
was all the more likely because, when 
Mr. MacDonald had visited Rome a 
few weeks before, he had been strong- 
ly impressed by Premier Mussolini’s 
peace plan, “a political pact of under- 
standing and cooperation among the 
four Western European nations’— 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Ger- 
many. But this plan was subjected to 
such a withering fire of criticism and 
protest that, even when very consider- 
ably modified, it was still met with 
the strongest objection, because it was 
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regarded as opening the door’ to 
treaty revision. 

Mr. MacDonald, in the House of 
Commons on April 13, however, in- 
sisted that whatever treaty revision 
might be possible would be only 
through the machinery of the League. 
Sir John Simon, who spoke during the 
same debate, declared it was nonsense 
to say that Mr. MacDonald had been 
hypnotized by Premier Mussolini or 
that any kind of hegemony was con- 
templated or that there was any 
thought of revising this or that fron- 
tier. The only purpose was to try to 
devise methods whereby revision 
might be undertaken at some time, 
and in the meantime by cooperation 
of the four powers prevent Europe 
from being divided into two camps in 
which the great powers might find 
themselves opposed to one another. 
Nor was there any cause, Sir John 
Simon added, for the small powers to 
feel anxiety. Nevertheless, French 
opinion remained suspicious of any- 
thing that might even affect the sta- 
tus quo, while, as Professor Ogg’s ar- 
ticle on pages 368-369 shows, the atti- 
tude of Poland and the Little Entente 
countries, whose present territorial 
areas are based on the peace settle- 
ment, was no less one of apprehension. 

NARCOTIC CONVENTION. 


Ratification of the League of Na- 
tions convention limiting the manu- 
facture of narcotics was assured dur- 
ing April. This convention, which 
was drawn up during 1931, required 
acceptance by twenty-five nations, 
including any four among France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Japan, Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland, Turkey and the 
United States. At the beginning of 
March only twelve ratifications had 
been received, but on April 12, it was 
announced that thirty-three coun- 
tries, among them four which manu- 
facture narcotics, had ratified. 


America Goes Off Gold 


By BERNHARD OSTROLENK 


HE news on April 19, 1933, that 

President Roosevelt had declared 
an embargo on all except earmarked 
gold exports, thus taking the United 
States definitely off the gold standard 
and forcing the dollar to find its own 
level among international currencies, 
exploded like a bomb in world finan- 
cial centres, and, of course, had star- 
tling, if not altogether surprising, ef- 
fects on foreign exchange rates. 

While the dollar dropped precipi- 
tately to 88.54 cents on foreign ex- 
changes, other currencies rose, in 
some cases to record highs. On the 
New York Exchange stocks spurted 
from 1 to 9% points and, reminiscent 
of 1929, trading reached a volume of 
over 5,000,000 shares. Wheat, sugar, 
silver and numerous other commod- 
ities made sharp advances. 

President Roosevelt’s action was of- 
ficially attributed to the fact that the 
drastic deflationary measures taken 
in March had created a situation 
which, because of competition with 
foreign countries off the gold stand- 
ard, it appeared necessary to meet 
with a modified currency. It was also 
intimated that President Roosevelt 
was forced to take the bull by the 
horns in cheapening the dollar abroad 
on April 19, and presenting a domes- 
tic inflationary policy in the form of 
the Thomas amendment to the farm 
bill in order to forestall extreme and 
dangerous inflationary measures in 
Congress. 

While the administration diplomat- 
ically denied that going off the gold 
standard was in any way motivated 
by the hope of securing a whiphand 
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during the coming Roosevelt-MacDon- 
ald-Herriot discussions, it was widely 
suspected that the President’s zeal for 
manoeuvring himself into a good bar- 
gaining position had something to do 
with the announcement of the gold 
embargo at precisely this time. 

Prominent financial leaders, as a 
whole, were in hearty accord with the 
President’s action. J. P. Morgan be- 
stowed his official blessing when he 
characterized the gold embargo as 
“the best possible course under exist- 
ing circumstances.” Charles G. Dawes 
stated that “it is the only thing that 
could be done *-* * will have good 
effect on commodity prices * * * will 
assist in necessary readjustment be- 
tween commodity prices and debts.” 
Melvin A. Traylor said: “I am entirely 
satisfied with it. * * * The only way 
to equalize our exchange with foreign 
countries was to suspend gold ship- 
ments.” 

The next day the Thomas amend- 
ment to the farm bill, giving the Pres- 
ident unprecedented monetary pow- 
ers, was sent to Congress, thus prac- 
tically assuring a cheaper dollar at 
home as well as abroad. Stocks con- 
tinued to soar, and the volume of trad- 
ing on the Stock Exchange exceeded 
7,000,000 shares. 

Considerable resentment was ex- 
pressed in various quarters in Great 
Britain and on the Continent of Eu- 
rope that the United States should 
“voluntarily” go off the gold stand- 
ard, but Secretary of State Hull’s for- 
mal assurance to the Foreign Offices 
in London, Berlin, Paris and Rome 
that we did not abandon the gold 
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standard to “get a weapon in the 
scheduled international conversa- 
tions” helped to soothe ruffled feel- 
ings. He characterized the move as 
one required by circumstances and de- 
signed to enable the United States to 
work out an essential improvement in 
prices. 

The dollar tumbled to a new low on 
May 1, when it was quoted at 81.7 
cents in terms of the French franc, 
the severest devaluation since 1879. 
Sterling advanced 914 cents to a top 
price of $3.95, the dearest since Oct. 
21, 1931. At that point the British 
Exchange Equalization Fund stepped 
in and drove the pound down to a clos- 
ing price of $3.89. On the same day 
the currencies of France, Germany, 
Italy, Holland, Belgium and Switzer- 
land all rose to record highs for the 
present monetary units. No explana- 
tion could be given for the new decline 
except the widespread fear in Huro- 
pean centres that President Roosevelt 
intended to exercise his authority, un- 
der the farm bill, to reduce the gold 
content of the dollar, 

A much debated question was set- 
tled when, on May 1, the Treasury re- 
fused gold export licenses to meet 
principal and interest payments on 
American securities maturing abroad. 
Many foreign holders refused to ac- 
cept payment in currency and en- 
gaged counsel to test the Treasury’s 
right to invalidate the familiar gold 
clause written into nearly all Ameri- 
can bonds. The British press in many 
instances sharply rebuked the United 
States for failure to honor the gold 
clause. But the situation here differs 
from that affecting Great Britain’s 
and France’s dollar bonds. These gov- 
ernments invited Americans to invest 
in their securities by paying interest 
and principal in American dollars. 
The American Government floated no 
bonds in foreign currencies. Foreign 
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holders of American bonds are on the 
same basis as domestic holders of 
such bonds, and to treat them differ- 
ently would lead to endless confusion. 
Meanwhile the agreement of the 
Bank of England to lend £30,000,000 
for six months to the Bank of France 
at the low rate of interest of 214 per 
cent implies that if a currency devalu- 
ation contest should develop as a re- 
sult of dollar depreciation, France 
could be relied upon to stand with 
Great Britain. The loan to France is 
cooperative—not philanthropic. Dur- 
ing the run on the dollar there has 
been a bullish demand for the pound 
sterling which threatened to cause a 
flight of French gold from Paris to 
London. Great Britain, anxious to peg 
the pound somewhere near the $3.50 
level, at which it had been fairly well 
stabilized before we went off the gold 
standard, is in consequence willing to 
give moral support to the franc as the 
last major gold standard currency. 
Great Britain has further tightened 
her control over sterling with the ad- 
dition of £200,000,000 to her Exchange 


‘Equalization Fund, thus making a total 


of £350,000,000, which can be drawn 
upon to stabilize the exchange rate of 
the pound. When Neville Chamberlain, | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, asked for 
the increase, he assured the House of 
Commons that it was not to be used to 
force the pound down in relation to the 
dollar, but for the purpose of leveling 
up seasonal fluctuations in sterling 
exchange. 

France has intimated that a cheap- 
ened dollar will not do much to stimu- 
late Franco-American trade. In addi- 
tion to the high tariffs and imports 
quotas already restricting imports 
into France, she threatens to impose 
the surtax reserved for depreciated 
currencies if the dollar becomes per- 
manently devaluated against the 
franc. 
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Presidential Planning 


By E. FRANCIS BROWN 


F any one doubted that the United 

States of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
would be far different from that of 
Herbert Hoover, the uncertainty has 
been quickly and definitely dispelled 
by the amazing events since March 4. 
As the news has tumbled out of 
Washington with a rapidity that left 
the nation confused though happy, 
the most optimistic believed they saw 
a new America arising from the ashes 
of the old. Conservatives might be 


disturbed by the action of the admin- 


istration; the stolid could remain un- 
moved; yet it took little shrewdness 
of perception to realize that America 
was being transformed, that the new 
deal was more than a reshuffle—it 
was a revolution. 

When the present emergency has 
passed—and no longer is it difficult 
to convince Americans that it will 
pass—important changes in govern- 
mental procedure will have been re- 
corded. Not even in wartime has an 
American President been able to ob- 
tain from Congress the grant of pow- 
ers bestowed upon Mr. Roosevelt. 
Democratic forms, to be sure, have 
been observed, but they have made 
the President no less a dictator, To 
him and to his advisers by the end of 
the special session of Congress may 
have been given the control of prac- 
tically all departments of American 
life—agriculture, industry, finance and 
labor. Whether this stupendous power 
is exercised or not, the important fact 
is that Congress has granted it—and 
what has been given once can be 
given again. Such an abdication on 
the part of Congress, even if tem- 


porary, would seem to be of great sig- 
nificance in American constitutional 
history. It becomes the more so when 
one discovers that Mr. Roosevelt and 
his advisers are working toward a 
coordinated State, a planned economy 
such as was once advocated exclu- 
sively by theorists and Marxians. 

A few liberals have deplored the 
power now concentrated in the hands 
of the Executive, but their plaints 
have been as nothing when compared 
with the horrified protests from old- 
school financiers, industrialists and 
their supporters who have watched 
the introduction of a farm bill which 
its sponsors frankly admitted aimed at 
a “balanced social State,” of legisla- 
tion to regulate hours, wages and in- 
dustrial production, to coordinate the 
railroads and to carry out a great 
scheme of social control in the Tenn- 
essee River valley. Yet the audacity 
of the Roosevelt policies compelled 
admiration at the same time that they 
struck fear into the hearts of men 
whose loyalty was still to the new 
era that ended so abruptly in 1929. 

In a nation-wide radio, address on 
May 7, the President set forth the 
need for ‘“‘a partnership between gov- 
ernment and industry and a partner- 
ship between government and trans- 
portation; not partnership in profits, 
because the profits would still go to 
the citizens, but rather partnership 
in planning and a partnership to see 
that the plans are carried out.’’ Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, to be sure, has not 
been alone in his belief that a planned 
economy is essential to recovery. Pub- 
lic utterances by the leading members 
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of his Cabinet have stated repeatedly 
that the new deal would include meas- 
ures of social control, while the now 
famous “brain trust” has made no at- 
tempt to disguise its faith in State so- 
cialism as the way to avoid eventual 
“anarchy” and “syndicalism.” Rexford 
G. Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, for instance, in his recently 
published book, The Industrial Disci- 
pline and the Governmental Arts 
(New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1933, $2.50), leaves no doubt 
about his faith in the desirability of 
Federal control and supervision of in- 
dustry. These ideas of planning are 
no longer new, yet never have they 


entered so definitely into the thinking 


of the business man and of the higher 
type of white-collar worker, and never 
in the United States has a government 
introduced such vast changes as those 
now being proposed. 

President Roosevelt, in a brief and 
informal speech before the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States on 
May 4, urged industry to raise wages, 
to end unfair competition, and “to lay 
aside special and selfish interests to 
think of an act for a well-rounded 
national recovery.” Several days be- 
fore President Roosevelt addressed 
the chamber, prominent industrialists 
at its meetings heard P. W. Litchfield, 
president of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, say that it had be- 
come necessary to “make substantial 
concessions to what we have in the 
past classified as the more radical 
school of thought.” Similar opinions 
were to be found in addresses by 
Henry I. Harriman, president of the 
chamber, and Gerard Swope, president 
of the General Electric Company. 

Because of the tumult accompany- 
ing the rapid pace of the administra- 
tion, the public for the most part lost 
sight of the real meaning of the ad- 
ministration’s measures. Few under- 
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stood that new paths were being en- 
tered upon and even noisy radicals all 

but ceased to shout of that “social 
fascism” which they have professed _ 
to fear but which they apparently \— 
failed to recognize when it was at | 
hand. 

The first of the planning proposals 

to become law was that for farm re- | 
lief. Passed by the House on March 
22, the bill did not appear on the 
floor of the Senate for two weeks, ie 
though its provisions had not been_/ 
greatly changed. (See May Cur- 
RENT History, page 206.) With the 
original bill was merged the adminis- 
tration’s proposal for refinancing 
farm mortgages which sought to pro- 
tect the farmers from immediate fore- 
closure and to enable them to regain 
some of their foreclosed property. 
This bill would pave the way for a 
uniform rate of interest of not more 
than 414 per cent on farm mortgages, 
and, since it would allow the exchange 
of private mortgages for Federal 
Land Bank bonds bearing 4 per cent 
interest, its sponsors hoped that mort- 
gagors would fall in line with the 
administration’s policy. 

Debate on the farm relief bill was 
opened in the Senate on April 7 and 
continued for the remainder of the 
month. Attempts were made to ex- 
tend the provisions of the bill to other 
than staple products, to add provision — 
for payment of the veterans’ bonus 
and to remonetize silver. None of 
these amendments was accepted, 
though an amendment for financial 
inflation was adopted with the admin- 
istration’s approval. 

In the excitement over inflation, the 
farm bill was all but forgotten. For 
more than a year inflation has been 
the goal of many groups, especially 
those speaking for agriculture; yet the 
East in particular could not believe 
that such a policy would ever be 
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adopted in any wholesale fashion. 
Disillusionment came suddenly. On 
April 17, when the farm-bill amend- 
ment for the remonetization of silver 
was defeated by only seven votes, the 
strength of the inflationary forces be- 
came apparent. Possibly that de- 
feat was assured only by whispering 
in the Senate cloak rooms that the ad- 
ministration would propose an infla- 
tionary measure of its own; certainly 
it then became evident to President 
Roosevelt and his advisers that unless 
immediate action were taken Congress 
was likely to pass an inflation bill that 
might not only be harmful in itself 
but might mark the beginning of the 
end of the Executive’s close control of 
the legislature. Probably there were 
other factors to be considered — not 
least the argument by distinguished 
economists and business leaders that 
some sort of inflation alone could halt 
the disastrous deflationary spiral in 
business and the continued fall in com- 
modity prices. 

Whatever the motives, the adminis- 
tration moved quickly. On April 19 
the President ordered an embargo on 
all exports of gold, thus taking the 


nation off the international gold 


standard, though in no real sense had 
that. standard been maintained since 
the March bank holiday. As a result, 
the dollar, which for several days had 
been under fire on the international 
exchanges, depreciated in terms of 
foreign currency. The following day 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma intro- 
duced an administration measure for 
“controlled inflation” in the Senateas 
an amendment to the farm bill. 

A week of debate followed in a Sen- 
ate whose members were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of inflation. Republi- 
cans, under the leadership of Senator 
Reed of Pennsylvania, though their 
cause was doomed, assailed the admin- 
istration’s inflation policy and is- 


sued a public statement condemning 
the entire proposal. Ogden L. Mills, 
former Secretary of the Treasury, ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the infla- 
tionary program in a public address at 
Indianapolis on April 28, while con- 
servative papers the country over re- 
sorted to the classic arguments of 
1896 for “sound” money. Public senti- 
ment, however much mystified by the 
exact significance of inflation, stood 
behind the administration, and on 
April 28 the Senate, by a vote of 64 to 
21, adopted the inflation amendment 
and then the emergency farm relief 
bill. House approval of inflation was 
obtained on May 3, after which the 
omnibus bill was sent to conference. 

The inflation proposal, which 
alienated so stanch a Democrat as 
Senator Glass of Virginia, would grant 
the President power to expand Fed- 
eral Reserve credits through open- 
market operations by as much as 
$3,000,000,000, to issue a maximum 
of $3,000,000,000 in Treasury notes, to 
reduce the gold content of the dollar 
by not more than 50 per cent, to fix a 
definite ratio between silver and gold, 
to provide for the unlimited coinage 
of silver and to accept war-debt pay- 
ments up to $200,000,000 in silver. 
All these powers are permissive; to 
what extent the President would use 
them would probably depend upon cir- 
cumstances, though both Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas and Lewis A. 
Douglas, Director of the Budget, gave 
assurances that inflation would not 
be uncontrolled. 

The farm bill in its final form, car- 
rying the inflation amendment and 
that for refinancing farm mortgages, 
embodied the domestic allotment plan 
as applied to wheat, cotton, hogs, 
dairy products, tobacco, rice and beet 
and cane sugar. It provided also for 
the withdrawal from production of 
sufficient acreage to cut production to 


domestic. i As an alternative to 
the domestic, allotment or land-leas- 
ing plans, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was empowered to use the cost 
of production as _basis for determin- 
ing farm-commodity values. On that 
point the House balked, refusing to 
accept that Senate addition to the 
original bill. Finally, the cotton in the 
possession of the various farm-credit 
agencies was to be withheld from the 
market until the Spring of 1934. 

Without regard to the effects of in- 
flation, that policy is emergency in 
nature and is only another palliative. 
The farm-relief bill proper, however, 
is a different matter. It may be full of 
mistakes and its administration may 
be blundering, but it points the way 
to that social control which is neces- 
sary if wheat is not to rot in Nebras- 
ka while breadlines exist in New 
York City. 

If there is to be regulation of agri- 
culture, there must be planning of 
industry; moreover, one way to limit 
inflation would be control of indus- 
trial expansion. Some such thinking 
underlay the advanced proposals em- 
bodied in the so-called Perkins bill, 
which provided for the grant of large 
powers to the Secretary of Labor for 
the regulation of hours of labor, con- 
trol of industrial production and pre- 
scription of fair wages. This bill 
arose from the somewhat unexpected 
action of the Senate on April 6 in 
passing the Black bill, which aimed to 
limit employment to not more than 
five days a week and six hours a day 
in “any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, 
workshop, factory or manufacturing 
establishment.” Industry refused to 
be enthusiastic at the prospect of such 
legislation, though the administration 
endorsed the principle of the bill, even 
if revision were necessary to make it 
workable. 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt had 
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come out in support of minimum- 
wage legislation by calling the atten- 
tion of the Governors of thirteen in- 
dustrial States to the new minimum- 
wage act of New York State. Under 
consideration, also, were plans for a 
mobilization of private industry to 
cope with unemployment. From such 
a background came the introduction 
in the House of the Perkins bill, 
which, ostensibly to make the Black 
bill passed by the Senate more effec- 
tive, now proposed to reduce the 
hours of labor, establish minimum 
wages and permit Federal control of 
production. Hearings were held by 
the House Committee on Labor, but 
so much opposition to the complicated 
provisions of the proposed law devel- 
oped that on May 1 the administration 
prepared to withdraw its support. 
One more specific step toward a 
coordinated State has been taken with 
the Muscle Shoals bill, which is sup- 
posed to be particularly close to the 
President’s heart. Though ostensibly 
a measure to relieve unemployment 
and stimulate industry, it is more 
than that. As Mr. Roosevelt declared 
in his message transmitting the bill 
to Congress, ‘‘many hard lessons have 
taught us the human waste that re- 
sults from lack of planning. * * * 
It is time to extend planning to a 
wider field, in this instance compre- 
hending in one great project many 
States directly concerned with the 
basin of one of our greatest rivers. 
* * * ‘Tf we are successful here we 
can march on, step by step, in a like 
development of other great natural 
territorial units within our borders.” 
Introduced simultaneously in both 
houses of Congress, the bill, on April 
25, passed the House of Representa- 
tives first, receiving 306 affirmative 
votes in a total of 397. Business inter- 
ests, especially those connected with 
electric power, were hostile, but with- 
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out avail. As passed by the House, the 
bill established a Board of Authority 
which would attempt to lease the 
nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, but if 
this were unsuccessful within eighteen 
months, the government itself would 
begin to manufacture fertilizer. Sur- 
plus power would be sold to private 
power companies only after preference 
had been given to States, municipali- 
ties, counties and non-profit farm or- 
ganizations, but distribution would be 
confined within a radius of 400 miles 
of the place of generation. The Board 
of Authority would possess the power 
to condemn existing transmission lines 
if purchase should fail. Under cer- 
tain restrictions, additional dams and 
power plants may be built, but im- 
mediate completion of the dam at 
Cove Creek and of Dam No. 3 is 
authorized. A different bill, sponsored 
by Senator Norris, passed the Senate 
on May 3 by a vote of 63 to 17. Since 
the Norris bill was more radical than 
that adopted in the House, the two 
measures went to a conference com- 
mittee. 

These measures should in time help 
to solve, even if but partially, the 
growing problem of unemployment; in 
March, according to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, idle workers num- 
bered over 13,000,000. Other adminis- 
tration relief measures were pending, 
most of which fell definitely under 
the heading of relief. Recruiting for 
the Conservation Corps (see May 
CURRENT HISTORY, page 207) com- 
menced in April, but the enthusiasm 
of the unemployed for this sort of 
relief was not great, and the number 
enrolled was negligible when compared 
to the total of those out of work. 
On May 1 the Senate approved a 
House bill providing for the distribu- 
tion of $500,000,000 in unemployment 
relief grants. Half the sum would be 
used to further State relief, while the 
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remainder would be handled practi- 
cally at the discretion of the Federal 
Relief Administrator created by the 
bill. 

In any readjustment of the nation’s 
economic life the railroads must be 
considered. President Roosevelt and 
his advisers have had under prepara- 
tion almost since inauguration a bill 
which would offer relief to the roads. 
While probably the administration 
would like completely to overhaul the 
whole transportation system, the 
mere suggestion was enough to bring 
outcries from railway executives and 
railway labor as well as from farm 
organizations and other interested 
pressure groups. Accordingly, only an 
emergency measure was devised. As 
introduced in Congress on May 4 the 
bill provided for the creation of a 
Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion, would have power to exempt 
the roads for one year from the re- 
strictions of the anti-trust laws, the 
Interstate Commerce act and other 
Federal or State statutes. 

The President admitted that the bill 
was only temporary, that “a more 
comprehensive national transportation 
policy” would have to come later; 
apparently even a Roosevelt with un- 
told prestige and power cannot with- 
stand the opposition of the many in- 
terests which for their own purposes 
seek to prevent necessary reform. 

President Roosevelt and his advisers, 
from their first day in office, have 
been concerned with various aspects 
of finance, a subject which the layman 
makes little pretense of understand- 
ing but which he feels reasonably 
sure contains much that is evil. Re- 
membering with a good deal of bit- 
terness its recent experience with in- 
vestments, the public welcomed the 
administration’s proposal for the 
regulation of securities which was 
laid before Congress on March 29. 
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ed in both houses, had become buried 
somewhere in the maze of Congression- 
al procedure. Then suddenly, on May 
5, the bill passed the House without a 
dissenting vote. A separate bill passed 
the Senate on May 8; differences 
would be settled in conference. 

When the banking crisis was at its 
height, people believed that an imme- 
diate and far-reaching reform of the 
banking system and of banking prac- 
tice was inevitable. Six weeks later 
they were not so sure. Disagreement 


-between the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury and Senator Glass over the pro- 
visions of a banking bill, the opposi- 
tion of banking interests and the ap- 
parent lack of a clear-cut policy in 
the administration itself sufficed to 
block the immediate introduction of 
banking reform in Congress. On May 
1, Senator Glass announced that the 
Senate banking subcommittee had 
completed the drafting of a bill but 
awaited the administration’s approval. 
One hitch had been over the guar- 
anteeing of bank deposits. Meanwhile, 
several large banks continued plans 
for liquidating their security affiliates 
while others adopted policies which 
promised to give the public a little 
more insight into the management of 
bank affairs. Possibly any important 
banking reform must await the facts 
to be brought out by the Senate’s in- 
vestigation of Wall Street operations. 

A relief measure closely related to 
these financial subjects was set forth 
in a special message by President 
Roosevelt on April 13, in which he 
asked for legislation to protect the 
mortgage-burdened owners of small 
homes. On April 28 the House passed 
a home mortgage relief bill, setting 
up a $2,000,000,000 corporation to 
issue government bonds bearing 4 per 
cent interest, which are to be ex- 
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- (See May CURRENT History, page 209). 
-A month later the bill, though report- 


changed for mortgages now held on 
homes valued at not more than $15,- 
000. Debtors would pay off their obli- 
gations to the corporation at 5 per 
cent interest. 

Meanwhile, the country had already 
felt the effect of those portions of the 
administration’s program enacted into 
law. As a whole, the most pleasing 


event was the return of beer on April | 
7. In twenty-one States on that day © 
the sale of beer had been legalized 


and other States took action permit- 
ting its sale during the following 
weeks. To many a man the rumbling 
of beer trucks with their loads of 
kegs or the chilled bottles in his own 
icebox typified the new deal; to busi- 
ness men and Treasury officials it 
meant something more. According to 
a survey conducted by The Associated 
Press, the Federal Government, dur- 
ing the first week that beer was on 
sale collected more than $4,000,000 in 
revenues; State governments were 
richer by at least $2,000,000. Beer 
also gave business a considerable fil- 
lip and afforded work for many. 

The campaign for repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment has moved 
steadily ahead. On April 10 Michigan 
went on record as the first State in 
favor of repeal. A fortnight later Wis- 
consin followed suit, as did Rhode Is- 
land on May 1. In many other States 
arrangements have been made for the 
summoning of repeal conventions. 


Under the power conferred by the 


economy act, the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration moved rapidly toward its goal 
of reducing Federal expenditures by 


$1,000,000,000. (See May CuRRENT 


History, pages 204-205.) On April 12, 
it was estimated that $1,020,000,000 
of the appropriations made by the 
Seventy-second Congress would not 
be spent. Departmental reorganiza- 
tion with a lopping off of many bu- 
reaus and much deadwood were to 
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add to the savings already achieved 
by salary reductions and cuts in vet- 
erans’ pensions and benefits. A re- 
duction of $144,000,000 in the War 
Department’s budget for the next fis- 
cal year had been outlined by Secre- 
tary Dern and, however unpleasant 
to army leaders, is almost certain to 
be accepted. The independent-offices 
supply bill which was pocket-vetoed 
by President Hoover was submitted 
to Congress on April 20, carrying 
$468,407,608 less than the measure 
which was passed by the lame-duck 
Congress. The provisions of the re- 


_ vised bill, permitting the President to 


cancel government contracts, to re- 
tire civil-service employes after thir- 
ty years of service and to place army 
officers on furlough was unattractive 
to Congress; yet there seemed little 
doubt about eventual enactment. 
What has been the effect of all the 
activity at Washington upon business, 
which, after all, is what concerns the 
nation most? The Federal Reserve 
System has shown steady improve- 
ment in its position, its gold reserves 
rising from $2,892,083,000 on March 1 
to $3,396,338,000 on April 26. The 
reserve ratio rose from 45.6 on March 
8 to 62.7 on April 26, while currency 
in circulation dropped from $6,867,- 
000,000 on March 4 to $6,159,000,000 
on April 22. The number of banks re- 
opened during April had not been 
made public at the end of the month; 
in certain great cities like Detroit and 
Cleveland, however, banking facilities 
had been partially restored and closed 
banks were releasing some funds. 
Seasonal trends, the probability of 
inflation and the improvement that 
was to be expected after the bank 
holiday brought about an expansion 
of business activity that was encour- 
aging, though its exact meaning could 
not be ascertained. Commodity and 
stock prices soared during April. The 


Annalist commodity price index ad- 
vanced from 82.9 for the week ended 
March 21 to 86.3 for the week ended 
April 25; on Feb. 28 the index stood 
at 79.7—the post-war low. At the 
same time trading on the stock ex- 
changes of the country—in part be- 
cause of the operation of pools—was 
extremely heavy and many issues 
reached high levels for the year. The 
general business improvement was re- 
flected in the weekly index of busi- 
ness activity compiled by The New 
York Times, which rose from 50.4 for 
the week ended March 25 to 56.2 for 
the week ended April 29. In a 
statement issued on April 26 the Sec- 
retary of Commerce said: “Business 
has made steady progress since the 
latter part of March, and preliminary 
data for April indicate that activity 
both in production and distribution 
was higher than in the preceding 
month.” In business circles every- 
where a sentiment of optimism was 
manifest as April gave way to May. 
On the other hand, the prospect of 
inflation alarmed many individuals 
whose economic training had con- 
vinced them that artificial stimula- 
tion of business through currency or 
credit manipulation contained the 


seeds of inevitable disaster. Their 


dire prophecies as the administration 
pushed its inflation proposals were 
disconcerting and added to the per- 
plexity in which most of the country 
found itself as the result of trying 
to understand the technical economic 
policies of the government. But in the 
midst of confusion and uncertainty 
the average man clung to his faith 
that the good-natured, realistic Presi- 
dent would find a cure for the nation’s 
economic. miseries, 

Recent reports issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce indicate “the 
extremely depressed nature of eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the 
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world.” The balance of international 
payments to and from the United 
States totaled $4,372,000,000 in 1932, 
compared with $5,508,000,000 in 1931. 
In 1932, exports from the United 
States fell 23 per cent in volume and 
33 per cent in value; even so, Amer- 
ica retained first place among the 
exporting nations of the world. Ex- 
ports decreased from $2,424,000,000 
in 1931 to $1,612,000,000 in 1932; 
imports declined from $2,091,000,000 
to $1,323,000,000. Earnings on short 
and long term investments abroad 
were $461,000,000—only 46 per cent 
of the total for 1929. Immigrant remit- 
tances of $132,000,000 in 1932 con- 
trasted with $163,000,000 in 1931; 
tourist expenditures fell from $456,- 
000,000 to $375,000,000. Other items 
showed similar declines. While the 
figures told their own story, they 
lent support to the administration’s 
desire to stimulate foreign trade as 
a contribution toward the return of 
some degree of prosperity. 

During April the news from the 
West was not good. On April 11, Dr. 
Arthur E. Holt, Professor of Rural 
Sociology at the University of Chi- 
cago, said, after a tour of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa and the Dakotas: 
“Everywhere we found farmers tak- 
ing defiinte steps toward a united ac- 
tion in protest against existing condi- 
tions. There is developing a class con- 
sciousness among the farmers, and 
unless the Roosevelt farm relief meas- 
ures become immediately effective, a 
general farm strike is certain to re- 
sult.” The threat of a milk strike in 
Wisconsin during May had been heard 
for some time. On May 4, 1,500 farm- 
ers assembled at Des Moines, Iowa, 
voted for a national farm strike to 
begin on May 13. Sporadic outbursts 
against mortgage foreclosures have 
continued. 

An evidence of the Western temper 
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was given in the open defiance of the 
law at Lemars, Iowa, on April 27, 
when a crowd of farmers dragged 
Judge Charles C. Bradley from his 
court room after he had refused to 
swear that he would not sign further 
mortgage foreclosures. He was beaten, 
half-strangled and his face smeared 
with grease. The next day the Gover- 
nor of Iowa proclaimed martial law 
in Plymouth County, where the vio- 
lence had broken out, and within 
three days numerous arrests had been 
made by the troops in seven counties - 
in Northwestern Iowa; since the civil 
tribunals were suspended, those ar- 
rested faced trial by court-martial. 

In Chicago, toward the end of April, 
thousands of school teachers on two 
occasions demonstrated because of 
the city’s failure to pay their salaries, 
On April 24 they swarmed about the 
City National Bank, calling for 
Charles G. Dawes, the former Vice 
President and Ambassador to Great 
Britain; when he appeared the angry 
demonstrators did not hesitate to 
heckle him. Two days later about 
3,000 teachers clashed with the police 
in the city’s financial section. 

On May 6 a gathering of perhaps 
3,000 delegates, representing agricul- 
ture and urban labor, met in Wash- 
ington to write a new “declaration of 
independence” and lay plans for an 
active movement against the evils of 
capitalism. The significance of this 
assembly is not clear, though un- 
doubtedly there is considerable unrest 
throughout the country —the threat 
of another bonus march on Washing- 
ton is only another sign. But there 
is a general lack of leadership. More- 
over, the absence of interest in radi- 
cal panaceas and Marxist criticism 
was never more apparent than in the 
May Day demonstrations, which 
passed quietly as the mass of the pop- 
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ulation ignored them or looked on in 
amusement. 


THE AKRON DISASTER 


The worst disaster in aeronautical 
history occurred on April 4, 1933, 
shortly after midnight, whentheU.S.S. 
Akron fell into the Atlantic Ocean 
about sixty miles south of New York 
Harbor. Of the seventy-six men on 
board, three survived. 

The Akron was the largest airship 
ever flown and was considered the 
strongest and the safest. Aside from 


‘unexcelled power, speed and cruising 
_ range, which were vital safety factors 


in themselves, the ship was supposed 
to have had a structural strength and 
an ease in handling which made it 
equal to any difficulties it might have 
had to face. Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, chief of the navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics since its creation in 1921, 
an authority on and an enthusiast 
for lighter-than-air craft and a victim 
of the Akron’s last voyage, had insist- 
ed that she was far superior to any- 
thing previously attempted. Finally, 
it was manned by officers and men 
whose qualifications had not been 
questioned. Yet, within three minutes, 


- this great craft, 785 feet long, with its 


6,500,000 cubic feet of gas, was 
slapped down on the ocean and de- 
stroyed. 

Probably no completely convincing 
explanation of the Akron’s destruc- 
tion can ever be made. Important data 
have been supplied by one of the sur- 
vivors, Lieut. Commander Herbert V. 
Wiley, executive officer and second in 
command on the airship, who was in 
the control cabin during its last mo- 
ments. The Akron had sailed into the 
centre of a violent storm and was 
struck by what Commander Wiley 
first described as a gust of extraordi- 
nary sharpness and force. He noticed 


immediately that the lower rudder- 
control rope had been carried away. 
In a few moments the other rudder 
control broke and at the same time 
Commander Wiley felt the structure 
had been damaged somewhere. During 
this time the ship was falling steadily 
from a height of 1,600 feet. Comman- 
der Wiley gave the order, “Stand by 
for a crash,” and in thirty seconds the 
ship hit the water, stern first. 

Subsequently, at a naval court of 
inquiry, Commander Wiley said that 
he thought that the shock he had pre- 
viously ascribed to the sharp gust of 
wind was caused by the stern hitting 
the water. He maintained that the 
Akron had not broken in the air, nor, 
so far as he knew, was it struck by 
lightning. Whereas the Akron had 
taken an easterly coursesetby its cap- 
tain, Commander Frank T. McCord, to 
avoid storms over land, Commander 
Wiley said that he would have taken 
a westerly course, though he admitted 
that there was no way of telling which 
way to turn. ' 

In summing up the case before the 
naval court of inquiry, Judge Advo- 
cate Ralph G. Pennoyer said: “In 
spite of all the testimony the court 
has heard, it would appear that the 
cause must ever remain in the realm 
of conjecture.” Referring to the 
criticisms of the ship’s handling, he 
said: “If any action taken can, in the 
light of hindsight, be termed ‘errors 
of judgment,’ clearly they were with- 
out negligence or culpability. This 
disaster is part of the price which 
must inevitably be paid in the de- 
velopment of any new and hazardous 
art. 

Meanwhile, the entire problem of 
lighter-than-air craft, as well as the 
wreck of the Akron, is to be investi- 
gated by a joint Congressional com- 
mittee of non-military members. 
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| The Cuban Terror 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 
Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas 


HERE was a marked resurgence 

of violence in Cuba during April. 
Shootings, bombings, assassinations 
and executions were numerous as op- 
position to President Gerado Machado 
reached the proportions of a rebellion 
at the end of the month. Despite a 
rigid censorship, the deaths of nine 
persons in Havana and one in Santa 
Clara resulting from political disturb- 
ances were reported during the first 
two weeks of April. Captain Oscar 
Pau, the military supervisor of a 
suburb of Havana, died on April 12, 
six days after he had been shot by 
unknown assailants. Oppositionist 
students were blamed by the govern- 
ment for Pau’s death and reprisals 
followed swiftly; the body of Carlos 
Manuel Fuentes, a member of the Di- 
rectorio Estudiantil, was found on 
April 7, several hours after his arrest, 
with three bullet holes through the 
head. 

A week later two youths, Abilio 
and Ramiro Daussa, sons of a pay- 
master in the Cuban Treasury De- 
partment, were shot down by govern- 
ment agents who invoked the dreaded 
flight law (ley de fuga) against the 
boys. In mid-afternoon the two boys, 
who were arrested after a night of 
terroristic bombings, were taken to 
a residential section of Havana, 
pushed out of an automobile and told 
to run. Sharpshooters posted on a 
near-by cliff opened fire on the 
youths, making their escape impossi- 
ble. The killing of one of the youths 
was witnessed by the correspondent 


of The New York Times from the bal- 
cony of his residence. After the first 
fusillade had missed its aim the cor- 
respondent heard the boy shout, 
“Don’t shoot any more.” Despite his 


cries for mercy the firing continued — 


and the boy ran barely twenty feet 
before he dropped dead. The same 
day, according to the correspondent 
of The New York Herald Tribune, the 
bodies of four other slain students 
were found. These reports were reit- 


erated in a wireless message to The 


New York Times on April 15; at the 
same time the arrest of more than 
one hundred students was reported. 
An unprecedented outbreak of 
bombings occurred on April 13 and 
14. Cuban authorities admitted that 
the bombings totaled twenty-six, but, 
according to the opposition, the num- 
ber was much larger. A child was 
killed, several persons were wounded 
and considerable damage was done to 
property. ; 
There was no improvement in the 
Cuban situation during the last half 
of April. Havana police on April 19 
arrested three youths, one of them 
the son of a professor in the National 
University, and confiscated an in- 
fernal machine—an automobile made 
into a monster bomb. The youths 
were charged with planning to de- 
stroy the Havana police headquarters 
with the ‘“autobomb,”’ which con- 
cealed ten bombs, in which were 350 
pounds of dynamite and TNT. Two 
prominent adult oppositionists were 
also arrested on April 19 and charged 
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with complicity in recent bombings. 
The following day the bullet-riddled 
bodies of four youths, apparently stu- 
dents, were reported to have been 
brought to the Havana morgue. 

Four revolutionary outbreaks oc- 
curred in Oriente Province on April 
29. They were quickly suppressed by 
government forces, but not until a 
score of persons, including the Chief 
of Police of San Luis, had been killed. 
Four rebel prisoners were shot while 
“trying to escape.” Upon receipt in 
Havana of the news of the disturb- 
ances a military censorship was placed 
on all press reports from the capital. 
Oppositionist leaders in Havana dis- 
claimed any connection with the out- 
breaks in Oriente. 

‘The sentences of death passed on 
four civilians after trial by court-mar- 
tial on Nov. 28, 1932, but later modi- 
fied, have been overruled by the Cuban 
Supreme Court. In a decision dated 
March 29 the Supreme Court held 
that military courts had no jurisdic- 
tion over the four civilians, who were 
charged with terroristic activities, 
and, consequently, that the entire 
military proceedings were void. The 
court directed that documents in the 
case be turned over by the military 
court to a regular criminal court for 
retrial. The Supreme Court’s decision 
brought to a head a long contest be- 
tween military and civil courts regard- 
ing jurisdiction over civilians. The 
Cuban Congress in February, 1932, 
passed a law bringing under military 
jurisdiction all persons accused of 
terroristic activities. The Supreme 
Court declared that law unconstitu- 
tional and its opinion of March 29 was 
in accord with this previous declara- 
tion. As late as April 3 no mention 
had been made of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Official Gazette, as re- 
quired by law. This led some observers 
to predict that the authorities would 
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ignore the decision, as they have done 
in the case of other decisions. 

Bills authorizing President Ma- 
chado to declare a moratorium on 
Cuba’s foreign debts and a two-year 
internal mortgage moratorium were 
signed by the President on April 3. 
Both bills became effective upon their 
publication the following day in the 
Official Gazette. The first authorizes 
President Machado to make such ar- 
rangements with Cuba’s foreign cred- 
itors as may be necessary and to 
defer payments on foreign debts of 
$15,000,000 due on June 30. The sec- 
ond bill provides for a moratorium up 
to July 1, 1935, on the principal and 
interest on government services, rail- 
roads, sugar mills and rural property. 
Principal and interest payments above 
4 per cent due on mortgaged city 
property are also included, as are all 
rents due on cane lands in cases where 
the cane has been left standing owing 
to crop restrictions now in force. 

President Machado on April 10 sub- 
mitted to Congress a recommendation 
that Havana University be forced to 
open for regular work next October, 
according to law. In his recommenda- 
tion President Machado stated that 
the university has remained closed by 
action of the faculty and that in his 
opinion the youth of Cuba should no 
longer be deprived of educational fa- 
cilities. The facts are that the univer- 
sity was closed by Presidential decree 
on July 1, 1931, because of the anti- 
administration activities of its stu- 
dents and professors, and has not 
since been opened. 

Cuban conditions are being followed 
closely in the United States. Officials 
in Washington were reported to have 
been shocked by the account of the 
correspondent of The New York Times 
of the killing of two students in mid- 
April by Havana police. As yet there 
has been no mové, However, that indi- 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


cates any intention to intervene in 
Cuba. Representative Fish of New 
York on April 16 announced his inten- 
tion to demand of Secretary of State 
Hull that there be “diplomatic inter- 
vention to end the reign of terror in 
Cuba,’’ unless the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration took prompt action. Two days 
later President Roosevelt held an 
hour’s conference with Cuban Ambas- 
sador Oscar Cintas, who later told 
newspaper men that President Roose- 
velt had revealed a greater knowledge 
of Cuba than he himself had. A Con- 
gressional investigation of reported 
revolutionary plotting against the 
Cuban Government was proposed on 
April 21 by Representative Shoemak- 
er (Farmer-Labor) of Minnesota. 

Confiscation of American publica- 
tions continues, including, according 
to a Havana dispatch of April 24, the 
May issue of CURRENT HIsTory. Sim- 
ilar treatment had been accorded the 
March and April issues of this maga- 
zine on account of the articles on 
Cuba which they contained. 

Harry F. Guggenheim, retiring 
United States Ambassador to Cuba, 
left Havana on April 2 for Washing- 
ton. On April 21 Sumner B. Welles, 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of Latin-American affairs, was desig- 
nated by President Roosevelt to suc- 
ceed Mr. Guggenheim. His appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Senate on 
April 24. The choice of Mr. Welles 
was interpreted by some observers as 
presaging the speedy termination of 
the Machado régime, the end of mar- 
tial law that has prevailed in Cuba 
for nearly three years and the estab- 
lishment of a government that will 
have the support of the Cuban people 
generally. However, on the day his ap- 
pointment was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate Mr. Welles declared in a formal 
statement that as Ambassador he 
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would respect the sovereignty and 
independence of the Cuban Republic. 


AMBASSADOR DANIELS IN 
MEXICO 


The unfriendly criticisms and hos- 
tile demonstrations that were directed 
against the appointment of Josephus 
Daniels as United States Ambassador 
to Mexico (see CURRENT History for 
May) continued to embarrass the 
Mexican Government up to the time 
he reached Mexico City on April 15, 
but after his arrival his tact and frank 
friendliness soon began to silence his 
critics and even win the admiration 
and enthusiastic endorsement of in- 
fluential Mexican circles. Mr. Daniels 
gained a personal victory that is al- 
most without precedent in the re- 
lations of the United States with 
Latin-American countries, 

Mexican officials did their best to 
smooth the path of the new Ambassa- 
dor. Foreign Minister Puig Casauranc, 
on April 4, vigorously repudiated crit- 
icisms appearing in Mexico City that 
the appointment of Mr. Daniels was 
an affront to Mexico because he had 
been Secretary of the Navy at the 
time of the occupation of Vera Cruz by 
American armed forces in April, 1914. 
The Foreign Minister further ex- 
pressed the wish of President Rodri- 
guez that the public should ignore the 
“opinions of various elements, mis- 
taken or malevolent, in their absurd 
and even calumnious propaganda re- 
garding the appointment of Mr. Dan- 
iels.”’ 

Mr. Daniels was met at Laredo, on 
the international border, on April 14 
by a large number of Mexican secret 
service men, and it was reported that 
an armored car carrying Federal 
troops was attached to his train. Be- 
fore reaching Monterey the train was 
delayed by the timely discovery of a 
broken rail, and on its arrival in Mex- 
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ico City it was met by more than two 
hundred police and detectives. 


Mr. Daniels lost no time after en- 
tering Mexico in endeavoring to allay 
distrust concerning himself. In a mes- 
sage to the Mexican people, made pub- 
lic at Monterey, he stated: ‘Mexico 
and the United States, because of 
their commercial, cultural and diplo- 
matic relations, cannot be enemies. I 
propose to work for the continuance 
of friendly relations.” Similar senti- 
ments, particularly addressed to stu- 
dents, who had been among his most 
vigorous critics, were expressed by 
Mr. Daniels upon his arrival in Mex- 
ico City. As a result, friendly editorial 
comment concerning Mr. Daniels be- 
gan to appear in the Mexican press, 
and on April 17 Guillermo Ibarra, Sec- 
retary of the National Student Feder- 
ation, announced that the first acts of 
Mr. Daniels in Mexico had “created a 
magnificent impression in student 
ranks.” That same day Foreign Min- 
ister Puig Casauranc, after a forty- 
five-minute official call from Mr. Dan- 
iels, said that the latter had made a 
“magnificent impression” upon him. 

Mr. Daniels formally presented his 
credentials as Ambassador to Presi- 
dent Rodriguez on April 24. On that 
occasion he reiterated his intention 
“to promote the strongest ties of un- 
derstanding and amity” between Mex- 
ico and the United States, and ex- 
pressed the admiration of the United 
States for Mexico’s ‘‘marked advance 
in social reforms, in public education, 
in agriculture, in transportation, in 
communications, and in all measures 
which promote the well-being of your 
nationals. In reply the President 
gave assurances of the existence in 
Mexico of a “friendly and neighbor- 
ly sentiment” for the United States. 

The treaty signed on Feb. 1, 1933, 
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providing for the straightening and > 


controlling of the Rio Grande in the 
region below El Paso, Texas, and 
Juarez, Chihuahua, was approved by 
the United States Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on April 12 and 
was ratified by the Senate without de- 
bate on April 25. The cost of the proj- 
ect, estimated at $6,000,000, is to be 
shared by the two countries. 


AMERICAN OFFICIALIN HAITIAN 
FRAUD 


The Department of State made pub- 
lic on April 13 a confession by David 
P. Johnson, United States Collector 
of Customs at Port au Prince, Haiti, 
that he was “guilty of defrauding the 
Haitian customs and accepting bribes 
from Zrike Brothers, importers and 
merchants of Port au Prince.” As a 
result of Johnson’s confession, the De- 
partment of State on April 11 advised 
the Haitian authorities that it would 
“waive Johnson’s immunity as a treaty 
official and surrender him to the juris- 
diction of the Haitian courts.” 


SANDINO AT WORK 


General Augusto Sandino has found 
a new outlet for his energies since he 
made his peace with the Sacasa gov- 
ernment. He is at present engaged 
with 1,000 of his followers in deepen- 
ing a stretch of the Coco River above 
Cape Gracias 4 Dios on the Caribbean 
Sea, in order to provide his new col- 
ony with easy access to outside mar- 
kets. He also plans to establish on 
the banks of the Coco River a new 
town, to be named, strangely enough, 
Sandino City. The town is to serve as 
a centre for the activities of the col- 
ony. The Nicaraguan Government has 
been generous in supplying General 
Sandino foodstuffs and other equip- 
ment. 
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Assassination of Peru’s President 


By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington University 


RESIDENT Luis M. Sanchez Cerro 
P of Peru was assassinated on April 
30 by Dr. Abelardo Hurtado de Men- 
doza, reputed to be a supporter of the 
Apristas, the revolutionary group 
whose opposition to the President has 
kept Peru in a turmoil since his inau- 
guration in December, 1931. 

The attack occurred as the Presi- 
dent was leaving Jorge Chavez Park 
in Lima after reviewing a dress pa- 
rade of about 20,000 army recruits 
conscripted for service against Colom- 
bia in the unofficial war over posses- 
sion of the Leticia trapezium. Accord- 
ing to press reports the President, ac- 
companied by Premier Manzanilla, 
had entered an open automobile to 
leave the park and the car was get- 
ting under way when the assassin 
succeeded in getting near enough to 
fire several shots point-blank. The 
President was hurriedly taken to the 
Italian Hospital, where he died a few 
minutes after his arrival. Dr. Hurtado 
de Mendoza was instantly killed by a 
volley from the President’s guards, 
and two soldiers were killed and sev- 
eral others, as well as two civilians, 
were wounded in the firing which fol- 
lowed the attack. Later reports indi- 
cated that two of the assassin’s ac- 
complices had opened fire on the 
guards and had been arrested. 

A “state of siege” was immediately 
proclaimed by the Cabinet, and Con- 
gress, hastily convened, the same eve- 
ning elected General Oscar Benavides, 
who has been Commander-in-Chief of 
all Peruvian forces in the Leticia 
conflict, to fill out President Sanchez 


Cerro’s term, which will expire in De- 
cember, 1936. 

General Benavides, the new Presi- 
dent, had recently returned from Lon- 
don, where he had been serving as 
Peruvian Minister. He was Provision- 
al President of Peru in 1914-15. As 
Chief of Staff of the army, he led a 
revolt on Feb. 4, 1914, against Presi- 
dent Guillermo Billinghurst. The reb- 
els attacked the Presidential Palace, 
killed the Minister of War, and ar- 
rested President Billinghurst. Sanchez 
Cerro, then a young officer, partici- 
pated in the fighting at the palace 
and was credited with having turned 
the tide in favor of the rebels by rush- 
ing a machine-gun, attacking its op- © 
erators with fists and feet and turning 
the gun against the defenders of the 
palace. In the fighting Sanchez Cerro 
was wounded five times. General Ben- 
avides became head of the military 
junta, which ruled the country after 
the exile of President Billinghurst, 
and on May 15, 1914, was elected Pro- 
visional President by the Congress; he 
resigned in August, 1915. Under the 
Leguia régime, General Benavides, an 
anti-Leguista, lived in Europe. 

The new President announced that 
he was not a member of any political 
party. The Sanchez Cerro Cabinet, 
which resigned in order to give the 
new President a free hand, was re- 
appointed with only two changes; Dr. 
Pablo Ernesto Sanchez Cerro, a broth- 
er of the late President, became Min- 
ister of Public Works, and Dr. Luis 
A. Flores was appointed Minister of 
Marine and Aviation. 
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Part of the Aprista agitation 
against the murdered President arose 
from opposition to his militant policy 
against Colombia. The new Presi- 
dent’s course in the Leticia affair will 
therefore be watched with interest. 
While known to be inclined to con- 
servatism, it is recalled that in his 
earlier military career he fought 
against the Colombians in 1912 in a 
border battle at La Pedrera, near Ta- 
rapaca. As a young man he lived for 
a long time in the Province of Loreto, 
where he doubtless shared the feeling 
against Colombia. On the other hand, 
his diplomatic experience in Europe 
and his known moderation are ad- 
vanced as likely to mean a less ag- 
gressive policy than that of his pred- 
ecessor. But it is difficult to see how, 
with the present state of Peruvian 
opinion, he can fail to continue, for a 
time at least, the policies of the San- 
chez Cerro administration. Colombian 
comment, as voiced in Hl Tiempo of 
Bogota, regards the new President as 
“mature, incomparably less arbitrary, 
and more deliberate than his mentally 
sick predecessor,” and looks for “bet- 
ter comprehension” from the new ad- 
_ ministration. 

The career of Sanchez Cerro was a 
colorful one. Born in Piura, the oldest 
city in Peru, on Aug. 12, 1889, the 
late President was in his forty-fourth 
year. His physical characteristics 
showed his predominating Indian 
blood. Graduated from the military 
school at Chorrillos in 1910, he served 
in the army until 1914, when he par- 
ticipated: in the uprising against Pres- 
ident Billinghurst. In 1915 he served 
as Peruvian military attaché in Wash- 
ington. After further service in Peru 
he led an unsuccessful revolution 
against President Leguia in 1922, 
holding for a time the city of El Cuz- 
co. After the failure of the revolt he 
was imprisoned for a time on the is- 


land of Taquila, in Lake Titicaca, and 
on his release went to Europe, where 
he served in the Spanish Foreign Le- 
gion in Morocco and studied military 
tactics with the French and Italian 
Armies. Returning to Peru in 1929, 
President Leguia, disregarding his ad- 
visers, restored Sanchez Cerro to his 
army status and placed him in com- 
mand of a battalion of engineers at 
Arequipa. On Aug. 22, 1930, Sanchez 
Cerro, then a Lieutenant Colonel, led 
the uprising which brought about the 
downfall of the dictator. 

As Provisional President after the 
fall of Leguia, Sanchez Cerro faced 
many difficulties, largely of his own 
making. His popularity, enormous at 
the start, steadily declined, and an- 
nouncement of his decision to become 
the “‘sole’’ candidate for the Presiden- 
cy precipitated a new revolution on 
March 5, 1931, in which he was dis- 
placed. A sojourn in Europe followed, 
and for a time Sanchez Cerro was 
barred from Peru by Colonel Gustavo 
Jiménez of the provisional junta. Ef- 
forts to rally non-military moderate 
elements in the electoral campaign 
which followed failed, and on July 3 
Colonel Sanchez Cerro returned to 
Peru. In the Presidential elections of 
Oct. 11, 1931, Colonel Sanchez Cerro 
was successful over Victor Raul 
Haya de le Torre of the APRA (Ali- 
anza Popular Revolucionaria Ameri- 
cana) and several other candidates. 

Sanchez Cerro took office on Dec. 
8, 1931, with a Congress in which he 
had a majority of seventy-one, the 
Opposition consisting of fifty-one 
Apristas. Strikes and rioting accom- 
panied the inception of his adminis- 
tration, and agitation and disorder 
marked it throughout. Opposition 
Deputies were arrested and exiled by 
the iron-handed President. On March 
6, 1932, an attempt was made to as- 
sassinate him in a church at Mira- 


SOUTH AMERICA 


flores. Two months later, on May 8, 
an unsuccessful naval revolt took 
place; its eight ringleaders were exe- 
' cuted. This was followed in July by a 
bloody four-day uprising in Trujillo, 
after the failure of which over forty 
rebels were shot. The final threat was 
Colonel Jiménez’s revolt of March 11, 
1933, at Cajamarca, which was fol- 
lowed by the Colonel’s suicide and the 
execution on April 8 of five of the 
officers involved in the revolt. 

There is no doubt that the late 
President was sincere in his devotion 
to his country, as well as in his belief 
that he was called to save it. His per- 
sonal integrity seems to be demon- 
strated by the report that his estate 
consisted of only about $30 in cash, 
three or four inexpensive pieces of 
jewelry, and his decorations includ- 
ing one conferred by the Prince of 
Wales during a visit to Lima in Feb- 
ruary, 1930. His weaknesses were the 
obvious ones of his temperament and 
experience. 

A new Constitution adopted by 
Peru went into effect on April 8, 
when the Cabinet resigned and then 
took the oath of office under the new 
Constitution, which Congress, func- 
tioning as a Constituent Assembly, 
had been working on for’ many 
months. The new instrument differs 
little from that adopted in 1920 ex- 
cept for a provision barring Presi- 
dents from running for re-election un- 
til an interval of five years has 
elapsed. Woman suffrage, contrary to 
expectations, was not granted under 
the new Constitution, but compulsory 
voting for all men between 21 and 60 
is provided. 


DICTATORSHIP IN URUGUAY 


President Gabriel Terra of Uruguay 
on March 31 ended the tension which 
had existed between himself and the 
National Administrative Council—a 
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commission of nine members which 
shares executive power with the Pres- 
ident under the Uruguayan Constitu- 
tion adopted in 1917 and effective 
since 1919—by dissolving the Coun- 
cil and the Congress and assuming 
dictatorial powers. A strict censorship 
was imposed. The President ap- 
pointed a “consulting” junta of eight 
members to assist him in administer- 
ing the country until the Constituent 
Assembly which he has called revises 
the Constitution and sets up a new 
administration. 

The President’s action followed the 
disapproval by the Administrative 
Council and Congress of the emer- 
gency measures taken on March 30. 
These involved military occupation of 
power houses, water-works, peniten- 
tiaries and so forth. Later the dicta- 
tor and his junta issued decrees re- 
placing provincial Governors with 
federal “interventors.’’ Five of the 
members of the National Administra- 
tive Council are reported to be in 
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prison, two to have fled to Argentina; 


one is a member of the new junta, 
and one, Dr. Baltasar Brum, is dead 
by his own hand. 

The fate of Dr. Brum is of tragic 
significance. According to reports 
which have eluded the censorship, Dr. 
Brum resisted arrest and wounded 
two policemen sent to take him into 
custody. He then took refuge in the 
Spanish Legation, but having decided 
that such hiding was dishonorable, 
he returned to his home and shot him- 
self on his own doorstep. Dr. Brum 
was probably the best-known Uru- 
guayan in the world. He had had a 
brilliant public career, becoming Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Uruguay 
when only 30 years old and serving as 
President from 1919 to 1923. In 1918 
he was the guest of President Wilson 
in Washington. An eminent interna- 
tional jurist and political thinker, Dr. 
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Brum was one of the first proponents 
of the League of Nations idea. 

The President set June 25 for the 
election of a Constituent Assembly to 
rewrite the Constitution, and when 
the Electoral Court, which under the 
Constitution supervises elections, de- 
clared his call illegal on the ground 
that only the National Administrative 
Council may constitutionally issue a 
call for elections, the President closed 
and sealed the offices of the court. 
It was announced later that the junta 
would appoint a commission of three 
to exercise the functions of the Elec- 
toral Court. A “Deliberate Assem- 
bly,” appointed by the junta, met on 
May 3 to consider a program of legis- 


lation proposed by the President. This 


assembly, which replaces the dissolved 
Congress, has a membership of ninety- 
nine, in place of a membership of 146 
in the Congress. One of its first acts 
was to declare the call for elections 
legal. 

Reports of anti-Terra demonstra- 
tions and rumors of revolt in the 
provinces continue to seep through 
the censorship. A protest strike of 
medical students was reported to have 
ended on April 23. 


BRAZILIAN ELECTIONS 


Elections, in which 1,000,000 voters 
were expected to cast their ballots, 
were held in Brazil on May 3. The se- 
cret ballot was employed and national 
woman suffrage was exercised for the 
first time in Brazilian history. These 
elections were called to elect a Con- 
stituent Assembly of 214 members, 
the first step in the return to consti- 
tutional government, Brazil having 
been governed by a Provisional Presi- 
dent, Dr. Getulio Vargas, since the 
revolution of October, 1930. The list of 


successful candidates was expected to 
be announced within thirty days by 
the Supreme Electoral Tribunal, in 
accordance with the government’s de- | 
cree setting the elections. Within an- 
other thirty days the date for conven- 
ing the Assembly will be announced. 
The administration will probably 
dominate the Assembly, although 
there is almost certain to be opposi- 
tion from Rio Grande do Sul and Sao 
Paulo. A movement for amnesty to- 
ward Brazil’s political exiles was re- 
ported under way. 


ARGENTINE AFFAIRS 


President Justo of Argentina on 
May 2 issued a decree lifting the 
“state of siege” which had existed 
since Dec. 19, 1932, and Congress, sus- 
pended on Jan. 10, reconvened on 
May 3. A decree on April 28 liberated 
nearly all the political prisoners with 
the exception of former Ambassador 
Honorio Pueyrredon and former Presi- 
dent Marcelo T. de Alvear, held in con- 
nection with last December’s revolt. 

British cultivation of trade rela- 
tions with Argentina, which has been 
marked by the d’Abernon mission, the 
visit of the Prince of Wales, the re- 
turn visit to Great Britain of Vice 
President Roca of Argentina and the 
work of Sir Otto Niemeyer as finan- 
cial adviser to Argentina, reached an 
apparently successful conclusion with 
the signing of a foreign trade agree- 
ment between the two countries in 
London on May 1. The announcement 
almost coincided with the arrival in 
Washington for a conference with 
President Roosevelt on economic mat- 
ters of Dr. Tomas Le Bretén, Argen- 
tine Ambassador to France, who, with 
Don Felipe Espil, Ambassador to the 
United States, represented Argentina 
in the conferences. 


British Signs of Hope | 


By J. BARTLET BREBNER 
Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University 


BSERVERS of British affairs have 

found some proofs to sustain the 
belief that in Great Britain the eco- 
nomic tide has turned. The most 
spectacular fact cited was the rise 
in the pound sterling during April 
from about $3.40 to approximately 
$3.90 in New York funds. That ex- 
change quotation, to be sure, reflected 
directly the public confidence in, and 
speculative support for, the currency 
of the United States, which had just 
confirmed foreign belief that it was 
off the gold standard by empowering 
its Chief Executive to inflate its cur- 
rency by 50 per cent. In those circum- 
stances France was turned to for a 
criterion, and it was found that the 
pound had appreciated very slightly 
in terms of the franc. Yet those who 
still argued for a fundamental im- 
provement in the British position 
could point out that the franc had 
been kept at its level in London only 
by the surrender of large amounts 
of gold to England. This argument 
was unexpectedly supported by the 
revelation on April 28 that the French 
Treasury had been glad to pay 24% 
per cent for a British three-to-six- 
month loan of £30,000,000. 

The complicated technicalities of 
this last transaction gave opportunity 
for almost endless efforts at interpre- 
tation. It was related to French 
budgetary difficulties, to British in- 
terest in having one of the two great 
gold-holding nations stay on gold, and 
to mutual advantage in the present 
efforts to stabilize currency. Gener- 
ally, however, it was accepted to mean 


that France had lost an important 
part of her financial independence in 
return for a breathing space in both 
domestic and international difficul- 
ties. In London, where abundant 


short-term money had been earning. 


only about 1 per cent, there was an 
added satisfaction in the prospect of 
bringing home some sterling from the 
Bank of France. 


It was obvious, however, that broad 


daily fluctuations in exchange pre- 
vented it from serving as a means of 


diagnosing British economic health. — 


April statistics provided more modest, 
but apparently unmistakable, signs of 
returning strength. The February im- 
provement in employment continued 
during March, when the number of 
registered unemployed fell by 80,454 
to a total of 2,776,184. While this was 
still about 200,000 more than for the 
previous year, there was an increase 
of 103,000 in the number of employed. 
Reports from industry were 
also encouraging, improvement being 
shown in the engineering trades, build- 
ing, woolen textiles, shipping work, 
iron and steel. Coal mining and cotton 
textiles slumped, but during April it 
was apparent that the improvement 
in the heavy industries reflected in- 
creased demands from secondary in- 
dustry, as well as export possibilities. 
After long preparatory efforts, more- 
over, important sections of the steel 
and the woolen industries reached 
agreement on plans for consolidation 
of control, manufacture and sales. 
Foreign trade statistics for the 
month of March, which happened to 
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be the first which could give a twelve- 
month basis for comparison under the 
protective system, were also encourag- 
ing. Exports were £36,534,000, as com- 
pared with £36,620,000 in March, 
1932; imports £56,346,000, as com- 
pared with £61,181,000, and the trade 
deficit £19,812,000, instead of £24,- 


561,000. 


Yet mercantile interests, which had 
been congratulating themselves on 
building up exports by maintaining 
the pound at about $3.40, were sud- 
denly saddened by the inability of 


_ even the enlarged exchange equaliza- 


tion fund to keep the pound down. 
They were not greatly consoled by 
the fact that most other currencies 
rose with the pound against the Amer- 
ican dollar. During the last half of 
April, however, Walter Runciman, 
President of the Board of Trade, some- 
what heartened them by revealing the 
terms of the new trade treaties with 
non-Empire countries which the gov- 
ernment had been promising ever 
since the Ottawa conference. 

The first of these reciprocal agree- 
ments was with Germany. Last year 
the importation of British coal was 
cut from about 200,000 tons per 
month to 100,000. The new treaty set 
the minimum at 180,000 tons, with 
increases proportionate to any gen- 
eral increase in German consumption. 
The British concession was in reduced 
duties on small manufactured articles. 
A similar agreement with Denmark 
(with Norway and Sweden soon to 
follow) involved British steel and 
Danish agricultural products. <A 
treaty with Argentina has been drawn 
with direct reference to the Ottawa 
agreements, although it makes no 
provision for wheat. Argentinian 
chilled beef or frozen meat imports 
were not to be restricted below the 
Ottawa levels except in a price 
emergency, when the United Kingdom 


bound itself to consult with Argen- 
tina, the Dominions and the chief 
meat-exporting countries, all of whose 
quotas were to be cut in the same pro- 
portion. In return Argentine credits 
arising from sales in the United King- 
dom were, with some minor excep- 
tions, to be devoted to “current re- 
quirements of the United Kingdom,” 
i. e., to thawing frozen British credits 
to Argentina. A mutual general agree- 
ment on tariffs and quotas was to be 
completed by Aug. 1, 1933. 

It was against this setting that two 
other phenomena had to be judged— 
the enormous additions to British 
gold reserves which accompanied the 
British effort to keep the pound low 
and stable, and Neville Chamberlain’s 
budget for 1933-34. 

On Jan. 12 the gold resérve of the 
Bank of England stood at £120,544,- 
000, its lowest point since 1920. By 
April 27 it had risen to £186,857,000, 
its highest point in history. This 55 
per cent increase in ten weeks aroused 
much speculation. It was calculated 
that of the $330,000,000 acquired 
since the first of the year something 
over half had been drawn from 
France, but certainty was impossible 
because of the unrevealed character 
of the cooperation between London 
and New York. 

It was clear that Great Britain 
could go back on the gold standard 
whenever she liked, but it was equally 
clear that no one ‘could establish the 
proper ratio of the pound, the dollar 
and the franc. Sterling prices of 
wholesale commodities offered no clue, 
because, apart from their daily fluctu- 
ations, they had been at their lowest 
since 1913 in March, and had con- 
tinued to decline until about the mid- 
dle of April, when they began to rise, 
apparently in about the same degree 
as gold-commodity prices. 

Neville Chamberlain’s budget of 
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April 15 was “safe.” The apparent 
deficit for 1932-33 was £32,000,000, 
which could be reduced to a real def- 
icit of £8,500,000 if capital reduction 
of debt were taken into account, and 
which would have become a large sur- 
plus but for the much-debated Decem- 
ber payment to the United States. 
Cheap money had saved £17,000,000 
and conversions promised a saving of 
£38,000,000 in future years. 

The Chancellor expected a surplus 
of £1,300,000 in 1933-34, despite a 
probable fall in revenue. The income 
tax has already declined and the 
penny taken off the pint of beer 
means a reduction in excise income 
which a penny a gallon on heavy oils 
will not begin to balance. Other new 
taxes, such as that on heavy road 
vehicles, will not be very remunera- 
tive. A saving of £32,000,000 in ex- 
penditures, chiefly from economies in 
the Ministry of Labor, is anticipated. 
No provision was made for payments 
into the sinking fund or for war-debt 
payments or receipts. The Chancellor 
drew attention to the fact that the 
cessation of debt payments had come 
at the time when the former heavy 
British losses in this exchange were 
about to be balanced by greater re- 
ceipts than obligations. 

Sir E. Hilton Young, Minister of 
Labor, on April 12 at last provided 
some idea of the government’s un- 
employment policy. His speech was 
vague and general. He spoke of the 
Conservative long-run plan as requir- 
ing perhaps ten years to establish, but 
he promised a comprehensive outline 
“before the end of the session,” and 
a new proposal for local poor relief 
before the end of the year. In gen- 
eral, he committed the government to 
responsibility for (and control of) 
assistance for all the able-bodied un- 
employed who had ceased to qualify 
for the benefits of the insurance sys- 
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tem. The scheme was to combine, 
with cash relief, physical and mental 
training so as to avoid human de- 
terioration. The relations and func- 
tions of central and local government 
were to be redefined, in the expendi- 
ture of both central and local funds. 
His remedy for the shocking condi- 
tions in the “depressed areas” was 
grants from the Treasury to the local 
authorities during 1933 for redistribu- 
tion in terms of need, if local coopera- 
tion could be secured. 

The vigorous young Left Wing of 
the Independent Labor party, which 
some time ago seceded from the Par- 
liamentary Labor party, split into two 
further fractions on April 16 after 
forcing a vote on relations with the 
Communist International of Moscow. 
By a vote of 83 to 79 it was decided 
to petition for a working agreement. 
The two by-elections of the month 
showed a continued small decline in 
Conservative favor with the electors. 


IRELAND ABOLISHES THE OATH 


On May 3 the Irish Dail, by a vote 
of 76 to 56, for the second time passed 
the bill abolishing the oath of alle- 
giance to King George, and it thus 
became law. President de Valera, dur- 
ing the stormy session at which the 
vote was taken, said: ‘With the re- 
moval of the oath the constitutional 
authority of the Free State will be 
respected as never before, by people 
who have regarded the oath as an im- 
position. * * * There is nothing 
now to prevent them looking for a re- 
public of all Ireland.” At the annual 
Easter political celebrations, the Irish 
Republican Army had demanded proc- 
lamation of the republic immediately, 
but President de Valera replied that 
his method was the gradual elimina- 
tion of the forms which stood between 
the Free State and republican status 
so that soon the proclamation would 
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be merely an automatic declaration. 

The £4,677,000 of suspended annu- 
ities entered the Treasury for ordi- 
nary purposes on March 30. The finan- 
cial statement of March 31 was held 
to be better than was expected. 

While affairs can hardly be said to 
have been quiet in the Irish Free 
State, no new developments have 
arisen except perhaps the church 
campaign against communism. The 
so-called ‘‘ccommunistic menace” was 
hard to estimate. Connolly House, the 
Dublin Communist headquarters, was 
attacked by a mob and burnt on 
March 29. The workers of the South- 
ern Railway repudiated their union 
and called a lightning strike on April 
10, five days after the railway wage 
troubles had apparently been ended 
by a general settlement for a 744 per 
cent reduction. This strike, which col- 
lapsed in two days, was blamed on 
Communist agitators. 


MR. BENNETT AT WASHINGTON 


Canadians were pleased by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s invitation to their 
Prime Minister to succeed Ramsay 
MacDonald as a guest at the White 
House. Only after Mr. Bennett’s de- 
parture from Washington did the 
importance of the negotiations begin 
to emerge. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and Under-Secretary William 
Phillips were anxious for a commer- 
cial agreement with Canada, and it 
now appears that the Canadian Lega- 
tion at Washington, under W. D. Her- 
ridge, Mr. Bennett’s brother-in-law, 
had prepared the complete Canadian 
case for tariff readjustments, and that 
negotiations advanced as far as the 
President’s existing powers made it 
worth while to go. 

Canada has asked for admission of 
her lumber, copper, oil, live stock, po- 
tatoes, dairy products, fish and coal 
to American markets. Her chances 
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four. In return she has been pressed | 


to ease the entrance to Canada of 
American manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods, notably motor- 
car materials, electrical equipment 
and chemicals. There was plenty of 
room for adjustment on both sides 
without disturbing the Ottawa agree- 
ments, for trade between the two 
countries had declined during their 
tariff war faster than the average de- 
cline of their foreign trade. Moreover, 
there seemed to be a good prospect of 
basic agreement on the part of the 
United States, Great Britain and Can- 
ada at the World Economic Confer- 
ence. 

Finance Minister E. N. Rhodes 
spent a somewhat harassed month 
guiding his budget provisions through 
Parliament. (See May CuRRENT HIs- 
TORY, page 222.) He had to accept a 
number of modifications and was re- 
peatedly exposed to British as well as 
Canadian objections to his exchange- 
dumping-customs duty and his pro- 
posal to levy a 5 per cent tax on in- 
terest paid to foreign holders of Ca- 
nadian securities. He had the good 
fortune to see the British pound rise 
well above the $4.25 mark in Canadi- 
an funds, which he had established as 
a base for the dumping duty, so that 
that surcharge was abolished on April 
28. He issued an explanation of the 5 
per cent tax on March 31, but the sub- 
ject was still so obscure that a month 
later Neville Chamberlain admitted to 
the British Parliament his inability to 
be sure about it. On the other hand, 
Mr. Rhodes vigorously defended him- 
self against the clamor for greater 
economy by showing that even if all 
controllable expenditures were abol- 
ished, uncontrollable items would 
force an annual deficit of $26,000,000. 

The Dominion and the Provinces 
have been sorely tried financially. The 


Federal Treasury has taken the four 
Western Provinces under its wing so 
far as their obligations in interest and 
capital maturing abroad are con- 
cerned. It has also helped them to deal 
with unemployment. This preserva- 
tion of the national credit contributed 
to the decline of the Canadian dollar 
against gold, the suspension of gold 
redemption of Dominion notes and the 
prohibition of gold exports except un- 
der license. Actual conditions were 
obscured by the closing of the free 
gold market in the United States; no 
longer was the New York rate on the 
Canadian dollar a gold rate. April 
saw the substantial beginning of Ca- 
nadian sales of gold in London be- 
cause it proved profitable to the 
Treasury to sell gold there and con- 
vert the sterling into American dol- 
lars to meet Canadian obligations in 
New York. The rise in the Canadian 
dollar from about 82 cents to about 
88 cents in New York greatly helped 
in meeting Canadian debts there, but 
it rose at only about half the rate of 
the improvement in sterling. 
Meanwhile, the Dominion was forc- 
ing the dependent Provinces to cut 
their expenditures, to find new sources 
of revenue and to accept a measure of 
federal supervision of their budgets. 
Another symptom of the times was 
the existence of mortgage moratoria 
of various kinds throughout the Do- 
minion, where the burden of debt 
proved insupportable under the exist- 
ing scale of prices for commodities. 
Agriculture welcomed the rise in 
near wheat futures from about 50 
cents to about 60 cents. The opening 
of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
to navigation accelerated the already 
high rate of grain exports. The rise in 
gold prices of base metals and silver 
was another encouraging factor. The 
newsprint industry was seriously de- 
pressed by the definite outbreak of 
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a price war designed to eliminate the 
weakest producers, but there were 
some signs of what might be a saving 
increase in consumption. 

Trade figures for March were poor 
in spite of a continued trade surplus. 
As compared with 1932, exports were 
$36,579,000, as against $39,749,000, 
and imports $32,851,000, as against 
$57,448,000. Exports to Great Britain 
showed a great increase, but recip- 
rocal imports were much smaller. 

Trade with the United States con- 
tinued to show a tremendous contrac- 
tion. For the year ended March 31 
the total external trade was only 76 
per cent of 1931-1932, but a surplus 
of $67,693,483 somewhat softened the 
blow. 

AUSTRALASIAN AFFAIRS 

In spite of the best efforts of the 
federal government, Western Austra- 
lia, on April 8, voted 2 to 1 by referen- 
dum to secede from the Common- 
wealth. The largest, remotest and 
most thinly populated State felt that 
its primary enterprises were being 
sacrificed under the protectionist sys- 
tem and that its meager legislative 
representation was being ignored. 
But in the State elections, the gov- 
ernment, which favored secession, lost 
to the Labor party, which had opposed 
it. Since there seems to be no legal 
device to bring about secession, the 
movement may end with the gesture. 
At any rate, Mr. Lyons has proposed 
the creation of a commission to in- 
vestigate the disabilities of Western 
Australia, South Australia and Tas- 
mania, all of which have suffered 
from the rise of federal authority. 

Public finance has continued to be 
buoyant and the recent rise in prices 
of wheat and wool has increased 
Australian confidence. 

Contrary to all expectations, J. G. 
Coates, Prime Minister of New Zea- 
land, was able to announce on April 
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28 that he had a small financial sur- 
plus for the past year. 


THE INDIAN REFORMS 


The proposed new Indian Consti- 
tution has been subjected to such a 
variety of attacks that one can only 
conclude that it is a rough compro- 
mise between diametrically opposed 
Opinions. British Conservatives and 
Indian Princes somehow manage to 
see in it the dreadful surrender of 
authority to democracy at the same 
time as the British Labor party and 
the Indian Congress party regard it 
as a monumental sham of self-gov- 
ernment. Only a few neutrals have 
ventured to commend it at all whole- 
heartedly. Every Indian association, 
which has formally considered it, has 
entered objections and there seems to 
be a real danger that not enough of 
the Indian Princes will support it to 
authorize the federation. 

Perhaps the safest way to estimate 
its desirability is to quote from the 
remarks made in March by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, a respected Indian 
moderate, who said: ‘It must be rec- 
ognized that the proposals of the gov- 
ernment cannot be described in any 
sense of the term as being based on 
agreements arrived at at the Round- 
Table Conference.” He and others were 
frank to say that neither would the 
new India be a self-governing Domin- 
ion nor had it any assurance what- 
ever of development toward that 
status. 

The Legislative Assembly at Delhi, 
a sober, reactionary body, according 
to Congress standards, debated and 
passed a resolution on March 31 that 
unless the reform proposals were 
substantially amended it would not 
be possible to insure the peace and 
progress of India. The Chamber of 
Princes, after an unreported session, 
produced rather unintelligible but 
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-condemnatory resolutions. The retir- 


ing Chancellor, Maharajah Jam Sahib 
of Nawanagar (who died a few days 
later) spoke like a reactionary Eng- 
lish Conservative about kingship be- 
ing swallowed up by democracy in a 
central government greedy for power. 

In India the Congress press was 
simply contemptuous. Their nearest 
counterparts in England, the Labor 
Opposition, repeated Indian criticisms. 
Major C. R. Attlee, for instance, told 
the Commons that the whole idea of 
Dominion status had completely gone 
and had disappeared even as an ulti- 
mate goal. Meanwhile, the British 
members of the joint committee of 
Parliament have been chosen with 
the Indian representatives still to be 
named. 

By means of hundreds of tem- 
porary arrests the Indian Govern- 
ment prevented the meeting of Con- 
gress planned for Calcutta on April 
2. Indian industrialists were per- 
turbed over the flood of Japanese 
goods following the fall in the yen. 
An anti-dumping act was passed at 
Delhi on April 12, but it cannot be ef- 
fective against Japan until the ex- 
piration of the commercial treaty six 
months hence. There were no out- 
standing signs of popular economic 
betterment, though the government’s 
financial position continued to be 
strong, thanks to gold exports. 

Gandhi has almost conspicuously 
dissociated himself from the constitu- 
tional strife. He crowned this policy 
by announcing on April 30 that he 
would begin on May 8 a “three-week 
unconditional, irrevocable fast” to 
draw attention again to his campaign 
against Untouchability and the caste 
system. He described it as “a process 
of self-purification,’”’ but he made no 
demand, satisfaction of which would 
serve to dissuade him, nor were his 
friends able to discourage him. 
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France Faces a Deficit 


By GILBERT CHINARD 
Professor of French and Comparative Literature, Johns Hopkins Uniwersity 


FTER nearly a year’s discussion, 
the French Chamber of Deputies 
finally agreed on a budget reducing 
the estimated deficit for the current 
year from 14,000,000,000 francs to 
4,178,000,000. Expenditure for 1933 
was estimated at 50,092,000,000 francs 
and revenue at 45,914,000,000. Part 
of the deficit was to be met through 
a credit of 3,500,000,000 francs which 
would be applied to amortizing the 
public debt. The remainder was to be 
found by issuing Treasury bonds. 
Unsatisfactory as this solution was, it 
was not yet definitive; the budget had 
still to be discussed by the Senate and 
could not possibly be approved there 
before the end of May. Drastic cuts 
were made in the expenditures and it 
was expected that the Senate debates 
would be long and acrimonious. 
Premier Daladier, in seeking to 
prove that France had every intention 
to reduce her armaments to the great- 
est extent compatible with her se- 
curity, declared that the appropria- 
tion for military defense had been re- 
duced from nearly 9,000,000,000 francs 
in 1932 to slightly more than 6,000,- 
000,000 for 1933. The navy estimate 
of 2,839,838,570 francs was nearly 
375,000,000 francs less than in 1932, 
and the appropriation for the air 
forces represented a decrease of near- 
ly 419,000,000 francs. While reductions 
in expenditures occurred throughout 
the budget bill, an attempt was to 
be made to find additional revenue, 
especially by reducing the extent of 
income-tax evasion. In the future the 
number of servants, house rent and 


the number and horse power of auto- 
mobiles are to be used as indices by 
which declarations of income are to 
be checked. 

As the pinch of the depression has 
grown sharper, dissatisfaction has 
found a voice in many quarters. The 
French Chamber of Commerce, at its 
last regular meeting, expressed its. 
alarm over the economic situation but 
failed to propose definite remedies. 
Following the example of the shop- 
keepers of Paris, the miners of North- 
ern France went on a three-day ex- 
perimental strike, asking for shorter 
hours and increased pensions, with un- 
changed wages. This was a peaceful 
“manifestation” and the mine owners 
cooperated with their employes by 
voluntarily closing their mines. More 
serious and prolonged was the lock- 
out of the Citroen automobile factory 
in Paris, employing 21,000 workers, 
which was precipitated by the an- 
nouncement of a 10 per cent wage re- 
duction. It lasted three weeks and 
ended when a majority of the em- 
ployes accepted a less drastic cut; 
6,000 of them, however, refused to re- 
turn to work and some disorders 
around the plant required police pro- 
tection. The students of the Univer- 
sity of Paris added to the unrest by 
declaring a strike in protest against 
the Chéron bill to suspend the recruit- 
ment of new government employes 
for an indefinite period. This measure 
condemns many students, particular- 
ly in the law schools, to unemploy- 
ment upon graduation. Although quite 
noisy the demonstration and parades 
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through the Latin Quarter were soon 
ended by the Easter holidays. The 
fact remains, however, that the 
French are more disturbed than they 
have been in a long time because of 
the economic situation. Unemploy- 
ment showed a marked increase dur- 
ing April, prospects for a good tourist 
season are not bright and crops have 
been appreciably damaged over a 
large area by a six weeks’ drought. 
Because of the unfavorable domes- 
tic and world conditions the Daladier 
Cabinet, which has no stable majority 
to rely on, faces a very precarious 
existence, To a large extent it has to 
depend on the support of the Socialist 
Deputies, numbering 129 in the Cham- 
ber. The Socialists are by no means 
a homogeneous group. Although op- 
posed in principle to military appro- 
priations, 90 Socialists voted for the 
military credits, 10 voted against 
them and 29 abstained. It was the 
first time in many years that the 
Socialists as a party had weakened 
in their opposition to the war budget. 
Following this apparent departure 
from the party tradition, Léon Blum 
resigned as leader of the Socialist 
group, pending the special meeting at 
Avignon in April. When the party 
Congress was convened, M. Blum ob- 
tained what may be considered as a 
vindication of his policy, and he ap- 
parently regained the leadership of 
the party. The policy of supporting 
other bourgeois-democratic parties 
for specific purposes on certain occa- 
sions and subject to unified vote was 
recognized. No sanction, however, was 
provided against Deputies who should 
refuse to abide by the party’s decis- 
ion and discipline. Thus the situation 
was left very much the same as be- 
fore, namely, that the party remains 
opposed in principle to “military 
eredits, secret funds, credits for 
colonial conquests or the budget as a 


whole.” The resolution of M. Renau- 
del, that Socialist Deputies may vote 
for such measures when their opposi- 
tion would have as a result the estab- 
lishment of a Cabinet of the Right, 
was defeated by a vote of 2,807 man- 
dates to 925. As in the past, no 
Socialist may accept a portfolio in 
any Cabinet without resigning from 
the party. The principle of non- 
particiation in coalition Cabinets was 
thus preserved. The clear result is 
that M. Daladier, who will not be able 
to count on a fixed majority, will have 
to fight for the existence of his Cabi- 
net every time an important measure 
comes before the Chamber. 

This Ministerial insecurity is no 
new feature in French politics, but it 
seems that it has recently attracted 
more attention than in the past. An- 
dré Tardieu, by denouncing govern- 
ment impotency and the attitude of 
the Daladier Cabinet on various ques- 
tions in several recent speeches, has 
clearly indicated his intention to re- 
enter political life at the first oppor- 
tunity. He has declared that at no 
time in recent years has France been 
in such difficulties and called for a 
complete reform in the executive and 
legislative branches of the govern- 
ment. As an advocate of law and or- 
der, M. Tardieu recommends the dis- 
missal of recalcitrant civil employes 
and the right of government to appeal 
over the head of Parliament to the 
people, by dissolution and referendum. 
With Deputy Désiré Ferry, M. Tardieu 
has assumed the direction of the na- 
tionalist paper, Liberté, while M. 
Franklin-Bouillon, who sat in the 
Chamber as an Independent since the 
election, is endeavoring to organize a 
movement to revive the old National 
Union, on the lines of the program 
established by M. Poincaré in 1926. 

The government as well as the 
French public placed great hopes in 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


the success of M. Herriot’s mission. 
As hitherto, they consider the ques- 
tion of the debt as paramount, and it 
was expected that M. Herriot would 
bring back from Washington some as- 
surance that drastic revision would 
be undertaken. Plans had already been 
made in such a case to recommend 
the payment of the $19,000,000 due 
last December, with the distinct un- 
derstanding, however, that the June 
payment would be subject to a mora- 
torium. But the mission of M. Herriot 
unfortunately coincided with the 
declaration of the American Treasury 
that payments in gold were suspended 
and with the fall of the dollar on for- 
eign exchanges as a consequence, the 
American situation has added to the 
uncertainty and worry of the French. 

French fears of remaining isolated 
explain to a large extent the proposal 
made in Paris to develop the press 
service of the Foreign Office. For 
many years the French have been 
genuinely distressed at the apparent 
failure of the American people prop- 
erly to understand their positicn. 
Such a condition, attributed by many 
recent travelers to ignorance rather 
than to ill-will on the part of Amer- 
icans, has led to the introduction of a 
bill sponsored by Deputy Dariac and 
the elaboration of a plan to make 
France better known throughout the 
world by the distribution of news. 
Rumors were current that The Asso- 
ciated Press would form a combina- 
tion with the Havas News Agency to 
carry on propaganda in the United 
States, but Kent Cooper, general man- 
ager of The Associated Press, has for- 
mally denied that such an arrange- 
ment had even been contemplated. 
Ambassador Laboulaye, speaking in 
New York before the Alliance Fran- 
caise, also denied that propaganda 
was being planned. 

A number of demonstrations in pro- 
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test against the German treatment of 
the Jews and Communists were held 
in Paris, Nancy, Marseilles and other 
French cities. Professor Albert Hin- 
stein was invited to lecture at the 
Sorbonne and Minister of Education 
Anatole de Monzie presented a bill to 
the Chamber of Deputies to establish 
a chair of physics and mathematics 
in the Collége de France for “the for- 
eign scientist, who will find the se- 
renity necessary for his work and at 
the same time the welcome due his 
genius.” The bill was referred to the 
Finance Commission. 


THE BELGIAN BUDGET 


The Belgian Government continues 
to struggle against financial diffi- 
culties. Minister of Finance Jasper 
warned the Deputies that the budget 
estimates for 1933 had not been real- 
ized and that a deficit of about 600,- 
000,000 francs must be expected. The 
dole constitutes a heavy burden on 
the treasury and rumors that it was 
to be reduced caused several parades 
of unemployed in the streets of Brus- 
sels. The anxiety caused by the rise 
of Hitler to power in Germany was 
reflected in a proposal made by for- 
mer Minister of Defense Paul Croc- 
kaert that the army be increased dur- 
ing the years 1935-1939, that 150,- 
000,000 francs be set aside for the de- 
fense of the Valley of the Meuse and 
that a new regiment of chasseurs be 
raised. The government plan, as out- 
lined by Albert Deveze, Minister of 
Defense, contemplates an extension of 
the fortifications on the eastern bor- 
der and the distribution of gas masks 
to the civilian population, But the 
problem which will occupy the centre 
of debate when the budget is pre- 
sented will be the amount and effec- 
tiveness of the protection that Bel- 
gium can expect from France and 
Great Britain in case of attack. 
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Nazis Consolidate Their Power 


By SIDNEY B. FAy 
Professor of History, Harvard University and Radcliffe College 


HANCELLOR Hitler’s policy of 
C strengthening and consolidating 
his power and that of the National 
revolution by strong-arm methods, 


following the Reichstag grant to him 


on March 24 of virtually dictatorial 
powers, was carried forward in the 
following weeks with his usual char- 
acteristic vigor and success. With the 
aim of unifying and coordinating un- 
der centralized National Socialist con- 


trol all branches of political, economic 


and cultural life, and thus putting an 
end to the internal divisions and an- 


_tagonisms which he believes have 


weakened and humiliated Germany, 
he and his lieutenants have used force 
or pressure not only against the Jews 
(see the article, ‘““Nazi Treatment of 
the Jews,” on page 295 of this issue) 
but also against the remaining politi- 
cal parties, the Steel Helmets, the 
churches, the Masons, the labor 
unions, big business and the press. 
This has not been accomplished with- 
out friction between himself and his 
chief lieutenant, Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering, and between the Nazis and 
the Hugenberg Nationalists. 

After smoldering for several weeks 
the rivalry between Goering and von 
Papen, that is, between the Nazis and 
the Nationalists, for the control of 
Prussia after the ousting of the So- 
cialists, was settled on April 8 in fa- 
vor of the former. Hitler as Chancel- 
lor appointed himself Governor of 
Prussia, and then designated Goering, 
instead of von Papen, as Prussian 
Premier. As the Prussian Diet, like 


the other State Diets, has been set 
aside, this arrangement gave the Hit- 
ler-Goering Nazis complete political 
power over the strongest State in Ger- 
many. With the appointment of Nazi 
Governors in the other States, the 
unification and coordination of cen- 
tralized power was achieved through- 
out Germany. 

Captain Goering, who was at first 
Minister Without Portfolio and then 
Minister of Aviation in the Hitler Cab- 
inet, had been Prussian Minister of 
Interior even before his appointment 
as Premier of Prussia. As such, he 
controlled the Prussian police and was 
able to make the wholesale arrests of 
thousands of Communists and Social- 
ists after the fire in the Reichstag 
Building. Next to Hitler, he is the 
most powerful personality in the Nazi 
movement, with which he has been as- 
sociated almost from its beginnings. 
During the World War he distin- 
guished himself as an aviation ace 
and the head of a flying squadron. 

It was the Jews, Marxians and So- 
cialists, the ‘“November criminals,” he 
felt, who were responsible in 1918 for 
giving the army at the front the fatal 
“stab in the back” and then accepting 
the Versailles Treaty. He therefore 
left Germany and went to Sweden, 
where he organized the aviation ser- 
vice and married a Swedish woman of 
delicate health to whom he was pas- 
sionately devoted. He took part in the 
Hitler “beer hall revolt’? in Munich in 
1923; its failure resulted in his being 
exiled, and, as it happened, the Re- 
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publican attorney who prosecuted him 
was a Jew. During his exile in Tyrol 
his wife fell sick and died in Sweden 
without his being able to reach her. 
He therefore represents the more ruth- 
less and militant wing of the National 
Socialist party which wants to press 
the campaign against Jews, Marxians 
and Socialists even further than Hit- 
ler does. 

At the beginning of the National 
revolution, the Nazi-Nationalist coali- 
tion received the backing of 52 per 
cent of the whole German population 
as a result of the Reichstag elections 
of March 5. Two months have now 
passed in which the Nazis have made 
rapid progress in transforming or an- 
nihilating the other political parties 
so as to unify the German people. By 
wholesale arrests in the latter part 
of March the Communist party was 
practically wiped out and the Social 
Democrats reduced to impotence. The 
leaders and more active members of 
these two parties form the bulk of the 
40,000 persons who, by Goering’s 
own admission, have been thrown into 
jail. Imprisoned with them, however, 
are many Jews and the active spirits 
of other parties such as the Demo- 
crats, Roman Catholic Centrists, the 
Bavarian People’s Party. In fact, all 
outspoken and aggressive Republicans, 
and many who were neither outspoken 
nor aggressive, were liable to be jailed. 

To provide places of detention for 
all these political prisoners the Nazis 
organized several large concentration 
camps, like those used for enemy pris- 
oners during the World War. Among 
the more important are those at 
Dachau, a few miles north of Munich; 
at Heuburg, not far from Stuttgart in 
Southwest Germany, and at Hohnstein 
in Saxony. Old war barracks, camps 
and half-ruined castles have also been 
pressed into service. American consuls 
and press representatives have been 


allowed to inspect them quite freely. 
On the eve of May 1, in honor of 


the Festival of National Labor, which | 


Hitler announced was to celebrate the 
unity of all German workers in place 
of the hostile May Day demonstra- 
tions and class conflicts of earlier 
days, it was announced that several 
thousand of the less offensive of these 
political prisoners would be given their 
liberty. 


The German People’s Party, founded | 


by Gustav Stresemann in 1918 from 
the old pre-war National Liberal 
Party—which had become under Em- 
peror Wilhelm II far more national 
than liberal—judged that prudence 
was the better part of valor. Many of 
its members had already passed over 
to the Nazis before the National rev- 
olution. In the latter part of April the 
remnant voted to dissolve the party, 
advising its adherents to join the Na- 
tional Socialists. Thus one more party, 
representing largely the big indus- 
trialists or “Smokestack Barons of the 
Ruhr,” evaporated. 

Hugenberg’s Nationalists, with sev- 
eral members in Hitler’s Cabinet, still 
remain as a party in nominal coalition 
with the Nazis. Hugenberg has in- 
sisted in several speeches that his 
party still shares the power with its 
Nazi allies, and that its demand for a 
share of the offices and influence 
must be respected. But the party 
seems to be weakening, as was made 
evident by the outcome of the conflict 
in regard to the Steel Helmets, an 
organization of war veterans nom- 
inally non-partisan but in reality 
strongly sympathetic with the Nation- 
alists. The conflict, which had long 
been anticipated, broke out first in 
Brunswick at the end of March when 
Nazi troopers occupied the Steel Hel- 
met quarters and arrested their lead- 
ers, charging them with counter-rev- 
olution. The authorities in Berlin, 
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however, managed to smooth the mat- 
ter over, declaring that it was “a mere 
trifle’ caused by an unimportant “lo- 
cal misunderstanding.” But it was 
rumored that sooner or later the 
1,000,000 Steel Helmets would be 
forced to merge with the Nazi Storm 
Troops, though the former are twice 
as numerous as the latter. 

Finally, on April 27, Franz Seldte, 
founder and leader of the Steel Hel- 
mets and Minister of Labor in the 
Hitler Cabinet, announced in a nation- 
wide broadcast that he had decided to 
join the National Socialist Party. At 
the same time he dismissed Theodore 
Duesterberg from his position as sec- 
ond in command of the Steel Helmets. 
Duesterberg’s paternal grandfather is 
said to have been a Jew, a charge 
which the Nazis had made some 
months earlier. Duesterberg then had 
offered to resign, but his resignation 
had not been accepted on account of 
his personal popularity and his dis- 
tinguished war record. He had also 
run as the Nationalist candidate in 
the Presidential election against Hit- 
ler and Hugenberg. His dismissal and 
Seldte’s conversion to National Social- 
ism appear to mean the “coordina- 
tion” of the Steel Helmets with the 
Hitler troops and that henceforth Hit- 
ler will have supreme control over 
three “private armies’—the Nazi 
Storm Troops, the Nazi special guards 
and the Steel Helmets, to say nothing 
of the regular Reichswehr of 100,000 
highly trained men and also the ordi- 
nary police. 

Dr. Alfred Hugenberg and his Na- 
tionalists have thus been made de- 
pendent more than ever on the favor 
of the Nazis. They must keep step 
with the predominant partner in the 
“Government of the National Revolu- 
tion” or go into the political wilder- 
ness. The transformation of the Steel 
Helmets also virtually destroys the 


hopes of the Hohenzollerns and the 
monarchists for the present, since Hit- 
ler is not eager for a restoration of 
a monarchy. He enjoys more power 
under the present régime than he 
would be likely to have if a monarch 
were to replace the President. 

The Social Democratic Party, al- 
ready greatly weakened by the arrest 
or resignation of its leaders, received 
a further blow on May 2 when Nazi 
troops suddenly entered and seized 
the headquarters of all the free trade 
unions throughout Germany with a 
membership of some 4,000,000 work- 
ers. Their leaders were placed in cus- 
tody, their banks sequestrated, their 
vast network of cooperative stores and 
factories taken under control and all 
their Marxist trade union periodi- 
cals permanently suppressed. It was 
stated that the trade union members 
would not be deprived of their accumu- 
lated benefit and pension funds. A 
Nazi communiqué further announced: 
“Three months of Nazi government 
proves to you, workers, that Hitler is 
your friend; that Hitler wrestles with 
the problem of your freedom, and that 
Hitler will supply you with work and 
bread.” As the trade unions were 
the backbone of Social Democratic 
strength, the destruction of their in- 
dependence means that the party is 
virtually annihilated. 

The only remaining political party 
of importance is the Roman Catholic 
Centre. This joined with the Nazis in 
the Reichstag vote conferring dictato- 
rial power on the Hitler Cabinet, but 
it has not yet completely capitulated. 
It also is to some extent, through its 
religious affiliations in Rome, an in- 
ternational party. Colonel von Papen 
spent Haster week at Rome and had 
a long audience with the Pope. Ap- 
parently he tried to induce his Holi- 
ness to use pressure with the Centre 
leaders to fall in more closely with 
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the Nazi régime, but failed in that at- 
tempt. 

The Protestant Churches in Ger- 
many have never formed a regular 
political party, though they have ex- 
ercised considerable political influ- 
ence. Nor, like the Catholics, have 
they ever united in a single ecclesias- 
tical organization. At the time of 
Luther each Protestant Prince or free 
city established its own separate Lu- 
theran Church—although all adhered 
to the same creed as expressed in the 
Augsburg Confession—so that there 
were as many Lutheran Church org- 
anizations as there were Lutheran 
political States. A little later Calvin- 
istic, or Reformed, Churches were es- 
tablished. In Prussia the two denomi- 
nations were merged into a single 
organization in 1817, but in some of 
the other States they remained sep- 
arate, so that after the war there 
were some twenty-nine major Pro- 
testant Churches in Germany, mostly 
following State lines. 

In his policy of unification and cen- 
tralization of everything, Hitler had 
threatened to “coordinate” all these 
churches under Nazi control. To fore- 
stall action by him the churches them- 
selves took steps on April 25 toward 
the adoption of a new organization 
and constitution. The aim was to 
bring together the twenty-nine Prot- 
estant State Churches into one Ger- 
man Evangelical Church, while pre- 
serving the Confessions of the Luther- 
an and Reformed Churches. Some fa- 
natical Nazis have talked of trying to 
force further changes upon it by 
abolishing the Old Testament and sub- 
stituting the gods of Germanic mythol- 
ogy in place of the Hebrew prophets. 

May 1 was cleverly seized upon this 
year by Hitler and Goebbels as a day 
for celebrating the triumphant unity 
of the German workers. As the cul- 
mination of a day filled with parades, 
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speeches and military music, Chancel- 
lor Hitler made an address to 1,500,- 
000 Berliners, which was also broad- 
cast throughout the land. As usual it 
was somewhat vague and rhetorical, 
but he set forth, as he had promised, 
some of his four-year program, con- 
sisting in summary of eight points as 
follows: 


1. Fighting to keep the power that is 
now in its hands. 

2, Awakening self-confidence in the 
German people. 

3. Convincing the people that the gov- 
ernment wants only one thing: the peo- 
ple’s weal. 

4, Elevating the esteem in which manual 
labor should be held by drafting every 
youth, whether rich or poor, for compul- 
sory labor service. 

5. Freeing creative business and indus- 
try from the fetters of majority votes. 

6. Putting agriculture on its feet, there- 
by building a foundation for welfare also 
of the factory and intellectual worker. 

7. Reducing unemployment partly by 
urging private owners to undertake a vast 
program of house repairs and partly by 
devoting several billion marks to public 
works, especially road construction. 

8. Reducing interest rates and adopting 
a trade policy with other nations which 
would protect and stabilize production 
without harming farmers. 


Several of these points are not new. 
They formed part of the program of 
his predecessors, Bruening, von Papen 
and von Schleicher. The most impor- 
tant is the fourth, providing for the 
compulsory labor of all youth. Accord- 
ing to an announcement a couple of 
days later, all young persons are at 
first to be conscripted for labor for 
half a year while the experiment is 
being tried; later the term will be ex- 
tended to a whole year. How this will 
be financed is not yet apparent. 

A further method of bringing about 
“coordination” in all economic life has 
been to make changes in governing 
boards of big business and in the com- 
mittees in control of the various pro- 
fessional associations or unions. AlI- 
most all German officials and, in fact, 
workers in every branch of life are 
organized in some way or other. Un- 
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der National Socialist pressure the 
governing committees and officials of 
all these bodies have been forced to 
reorganize their officers and commit- 
tees by the election of a controlling 
majority of National Socialists. Jews, 
Socialists, Marxians and other oppo- 
nents of National Socialism can no 
longer therefore exert any influence 
as office holders in the associations. 
Following the example of Mussolini 
in Italy, Hitler seems to be intent on 
strengthening all these guilds or 
unions of the professional and work- 
ing classes by placing each under the 
control of Nazis who are appointed 
from above. He is seeking to form a 
new social organization or “corporate 
State” to take the place of the old 
democratic State. 


AUSTRIA AND THE NAZIS 


Hitler’s victory in Germany caused 
tremendous repercussions in the al- 
ready troubled Republic of Austria. 


In Vienna the internal conflict hbe- 


tween the Socialist and the Conserva- 
tive parties for the control of the 


- government became more pronounced, 


and, in a more acute form, the com- 
plicated factors, both foreign and do- 
mestic, of the movement for Anschluss 
—the annexation of Austria to Ger- 
many—were revived. Anschluss was 
enthusiastically advocated by German 
and Austrian Nazis, who regard Hit- 
ler, born in Austria and naturalized 
in Germany, as their common leader. 
He is in fact the head of the Austrian 
subdivision of the National Socialist 
Party, ruling through the Austrian 
district leader, Dr. Alfred Frauenfeld. 
No Austrian National Socialist Party 
as such exists; it is merely one of the 
thirty or more district divisions, some 
of them including Germans outside 
Germany’s present boundaries, in 
which the whole National Socialist 
Party is organized. Hitler has always 


refused to recognize Germany and 
Austria as two different nations, but 
through fear of incurring the hostility 
of Italy, with whom he wants to co- 
operate in international questions, he 
is in no hurry for the moment to 
bring about Anschluss. 

On March 4, on the eve of the 
Reichstag election in Germany, there 
were rumors that the anti-Socialist 
Heimwehr in Austria were planning 
a revolution in cooperation with the 
Nazis, with the aim of establishing a 
Hitlerite dictatorship at Vienna. The 
rumor spread to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, where discussion of the govern- 
ment’s punishment of a railroad strike 
had led to turbulent scenes. These 
ended in the successive resignations 
of the President and both Vice Presi- 
dents of the Chamber because of their 
inability to control the excited Depu- 
ties. Their resignations left no one 
with official authorization to summon 
a new session, and hence parliamen- 
tary government ceased to function. 

Two days later, upon the news of 
Hitler’s victory in Germany, the Aus- 
trian Nazis demanded the immediate 
resignation of the Dollfuss Cabinet, 
which they accused of selling Austria 
to France, and the formation of a new 
government. They published a mani- 
festo declaring that the frontier posts 
between Austria and Germany must 
be torn up with the scrapping of the 
treaties separating the two countries. 
But Herr Miklas, the President of the 
Austrian Republic, stood firm. When 
the Dollfuss Cabinet, after a session 
of several hours, decided not to con- 
voke Parliament and offered to re- 
sign, it was invested instead with dic- 
tatorial powers by President Miklas, 
and authorized to issue emergency de- 
crees prohibiting public meetings, sup- 
pressing newspapers and making ar- 
rests. 

Since early March, by virtue of this 
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dictatorial power, Chancellor Dollfuss 
has ruled with great vigor and has 
succeeded in preventing any serious 
use of force against the republic—by 
either Heimwehr and the Nazis or the 
Communists and Socialists. In view of 
rumors that 150 Nazi propagandists 
under the direction of Dr. Goebbels 
were going from Germany to agitate 
in Austria, and that Austrian Nazis 
would be furnished with arms from 
Germany, Chancellor Dollfuss  in- 
creased the army to the maximum 
strength allowed by the peace treaties. 
He called up reservists and concen- 
trated strong forces in Vienna. Karl 
Vaugoin, the Minister of War, an- 
nounced that a large number of mo- 
torized units had been recently formed 
for the transport of troops. 

A change in legal procedure re- 
duced the membership of juries from 
twelve to six in order to increase in- 
dividual responsibility, and judges 
were given authority to set aside ver- 
dicts not in accordance with the evi- 
dence. These vigorous measures and 
warnings proved effective. Chancellor 
Dollfuss, as virtual dictator, remained 
in firm control of the situation. 

In order further to check the dan- 
ger of German Nazi propaganda the 
Dollfuss Cabinet decided on April 7 
not to permit the transmission of 
speeches by Dr. Goebbels’s agents over 
Austrian radio stations. Several at- 
tempts of thousands of National So- 
cialists to demonstrate in the streets 
of Vienna by blocking traffic were 
effectively broken up with numerous 
arrests. At the same time the Cabinet 
showed its impartiality toward ex- 
tremist threats by dissolving the So- 
cialist Schutzbund with its member- 
ship of 80,000 disciplined men. The 
Socialists, choosing to be grilled in 
the Dollfuss frying-pan rather than 
be thrown into the Nazi fire, made 
no resistance. 
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When von Papen and Goering went 
to Rome during Easter week to confer 
with the Pope and Mussolini, Chancel- 


lor Dollfuss quickly followed suit to — 
make sure that no intrigues concern- 


ing Anschluss had taken place. On the 
whole the prospects for Austrian an- 
nexation to Germany appear to have 


been weakened rather than strength-— 


ened by Hitler’s victory in Germany, 
in spite of the enthusiasm for it 
among the Austrian Nazis. Mussolini 
is absolutely opposed to it, as he does 
not want to see a highly nationalistic 
State of more than 70,000,000 brought 
to the door of Italy, where thousands 
of restless Germans in the Tyrol 
would be only too glad to throw off 
the yoke of Italian fascism. Hitler 
does not want to antagonize Mussolini 
on the larger questions of treaty re- 
vision and armament discussions at 


Geneva. In Austria itself two groups 


are now strongly opposed to Anschluss 
—the Socialists, who foresee the fate 
of their German Socialist brethren if 
they should be joined to a State ruled 
by the Nazis, and the Austrian Roman 
Catholics, who wish to retain the 
power that they now enjoy. 


DUTCH POLITICAL CHANGE 


In Holland, perhaps the most peace- 
ful country in Europe, there have been 
fears that it too might be changing 


and falling into line with the political — 


manners of its neighbors. But in the 
quadrennial elections of April 26 
great gains were registered by the 
anti-revolutionary parties. The Social- 
ists were heavy losers and the Fas- 
cists failed to elect any of their can- 
didates. This gave increased power to 
Hendrik Colijn, who as Prime Min- 
ister and Minister of War and Fi- 
nance, as well as serving in various 
capacities with the League of Nations 
at Geneva, has gained prominence as 
one of the “strong men” of Holland. 


Spain Swings to the Right 


By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 
Professor of European History, University of Pennsylvania 


HE Spanish municipal elections on 

April 23 resulted in an unexpected 
setback to the government. Based on 
the liberal franchise of the new re: 
public, under which women also voted, 
the returns showed a decided swing to 
the Right. The Conservative Republi- 
cans (Partido Radical), led by Ale- 
jandro Lerroux, the Opposition leader 
in the Cortes, won in sixteen provinces, 
other Conservative parties in ten and 
the government in ten. Nearly twice 
as many Opposition Republicans and 
Monarchists were elected as were gov- 
ernment supporters. 

Since the monarchy and the dicta- 
torship were both overthrown as a 
result of the hostile vote in the mu- 
nicipal elections of April, 1931, op- 
ponents of the Azafia régime pointed 
to the recent vote as clearly indicative 
of the national dissatisfaction with 
the socialistic policies of the Cortes. 
Commenting on the situation, Ale- 
jandro Lerroux stressed the signifi- 
cance of the situation and reiterated 
his demand that Azania resign. ““These 
elections,” he said, ‘‘will force the fall 
of the government.” Azafia, on the 
other hand, sought to minimize the 
results, pointing out that the old po- 
litical bosses were still active, and 
that there had been misunderstand- 
ing among the Republicans which 
alone was responsible for the other- 
wise alarming strength of the Mon- 
archist vote. Whatever the explana- 
tion, the Conservative victory is caus- 
ing the government considerable em- 
barrassment, 

The Republicans of the Right met 


immediately after the returns became 
known and sent a delegation to the 
President requesting a general de- 
bate on the political situation. That a 
crisis is imminent is obvious, and it is 
quite probable that Azania will yield 
to the Conservatives, the Socialists 
going into opposition. For nearly two 
years the Cortes, elected to draw up 
the Constitution, has continued to 
govern the republic in an endeavor 
to consolidate it and carry through 
the measures which the Republican 
Left, with its Socialist allies, believes 
necessary. The. obvious solution now 
is the dissolution of the Cortes and 
the holding of a national election, but 
this the leaders do not desire at the 
present time. Every day, they claim, 
adds to the strength of the young 
republic. 

The irony of the present situation 
lies in the fact that the defeat at the 
polls coincides so closely with the 
second anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the republic, on the occasion 
of which government supporters made 
much of the achievements of the past 
two years. They pointed to the land- 
distribution program; the curtailment 
of the power and position of the aris- 
tocracy, particularly of the grandees, 
who dominated the life of Spain for 
so long a period; the separation of 
Church and State; the expulsion of 
the Jesuits and the secularization of 
education; the emancipation of the 
peasant and of the industrial worker 
under a new charter of economic in- 
dependence and freedom, with its pro- 
visions for a national schedule of 
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wages and hours of work and mixed 
courts for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes; the improved status of women, 
and the eminently successful handling 
of the nation’s foreign relations. 

The religious festivities of Easter 
week were restrained this year. Even 
the famous processions in Seville were 
abandoned, the ceremonies being kept 
largely within the churches. In defer- 
ence to the national feeling toward 
Good Friday, the government offi- 
cially postponed the celebration of 
the second anniversary of its birth, 
on April 14, 1931, to April 15. The 
day was generally celebrated through- 
out the nation in an orderly and quiet 
manner, and without any manifesta- 
tion of the predicted hostility of the 
reactionaries, 

While the nation was occupied with 
the municipal elections and was cele- 
brating the anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the republic, the Cortes 
pushed forward the legislative pro- 
gram of the new régime. The bill for 
the seizure of all church property was 
finally approved on the night of 
March 24, without noise or excite- 
ment. ‘Churches of all classes, epis- 
copal palaces, rectories, seminaries 
and other buildings of the Catholic 
cult are declared to be national prop- 
-erty; also all ornaments, pictures and 
other such objects in them.” 

More opposition arose over the Re- 
ligious Orders bill, The Catholic 
Agrarian party became particularly 
incensed and finally quit the hall 
when the government declined even to 
answer their arguments. The land 
program, which involves the socializa- 
tion of land, confiscation of the estates 
of the grandees, and its distribution 
and management by the Institute of 
Agrarian Reform, is also going for- 
ward steadily. An agricultural census 
is being taken which is to serve as a 
basis for these drastic changes in the 
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agricultural life of the nation. In the 
meantime the expropriations continue, 
all appeals being refused save those 
of the Duke of Veragina, a descendant 
of Columbus, and those of the aged 
Duke of Wellington. The peasants, 
especially of the south and southwest, 
impatient over the delay in actually 
securing the land promised them, con- 
tinue to move in on the pasture lands’ 
in the expectation of establishing 
squatter title. At Sarinano, several 
hundred peasants with their mule 
teams seized an estate and began 
plowing. 

Added to the schools and the press 
as agencies in the dissemination of 
republican ideas, the government, 
through the Minister of the Interior, 
early in the month announced its 
plans for a great national radio sys- 
tem for “cultural and artistic develop- 
ments at home and the dissemination 
of proper information about Spain 
abroad,” ; 

In the meantime, Azafia’s strong 
hand continues to hold the extremists 
of both sides in check. Fifty-two con- 
spirators of the Monarchist attempt 
of Aug. 10 are again to be brought 
to trial, while the names of Spanish 
Fascisti are being listed, the new Di- 
rector of Public Safety announcing 
that no Fascist organization or news- 
paper would be allowed in Spain, El 
Fascio, a new Fascist paper, was 
promptly suppressed. On April 6 
forty-five young men of the Catholic 
Traditional party were arrested in a 
raid on the Traditionalist Club and 
lodged in jail by the side of 150 
Syndicalists arrested several days be- 
fore. The mingling of Communist and 
Socialist songs with the chanting of 
royalist hymns reflects the irrecon- 
cilable phases of Spanish national life. 

Throughout April the radicals con- 
tinued to cause disturbances. In Bar- 
celona they forced a strike of port 
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and transportation workers, which, 
added to the building workers’ strike, 
for a time paralyzed the life of the 
city. Syndicalist gunmen forced the 
cessation of labor at the point of the 
pistol and, taking advantage of the 
dispute between the national and the 
Catalan governments over the ques- 
tion of police control, they made po- 
lice and merchants the target of their 
attack. So intolerable a situation led 
to loud protests on the part of the cit- 
izens. Driven to action, the authorities 
acted with force and energy; 1,600 of 
the gunmen were taken into custody, 
the anarchical Barrio Chino Club was 
closed and street cars and other trans- 
port vehicles were manned by the po- 
lice. Much excitement was caused by 
the support given to the police by the 
Escamots, the secret army organized 
by the Catalans to fight against Spain 
had the Madrid government refused 
to grant autonomy to Catalonia. 
Heavily armed and determined, they 
quickly became a decisive factor in 
the suppression of the Syndicalists. 

Fernando de los Rios, the Minister 
of Public Instruction, brought Spain 
into the limelight by announcing that 
Professor Albert Hinstein had been 
offered and had accepted an invita- 
tion to become a member of the facul- 
ty of the University of Madrid. At 
the same time, H/ Sol, in a prominent- 
ly featured front-page article, de- 
manded that the decree of 1492 ex- 
pelling the Jews should be annulled. 
“The republic of 1933 must rectify 
the error of 1492.” 

Claude G. Bowers, the new Ameri- 
can Ambassador, enters upon his offi- 
cial duties at Madrid under somewhat 
difficult circumstances. The dispute 
over the contracts of the Nacional 
Telefonica Company, a subsidiary of 
the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, remains unsettled. 
Spanish reprisals against the Hawley- 
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Smoot tariff have made serious in- 
roads on American imports; automo- 
biles in particular have suffered, and 
General Motors and other automobile 
concerns have been practically obliged 
to close down. The books of all Ameri- 
can automobile companies operating 
in Spain are to be investigated to de- 
termine if capital has been illegally 
exported. In the meantime, John Hill, 
the treasurer of General Motors, is 
being held under the heavy bond of 
2,250,000 pesetas on this charge [at 
par the peseta is worth 19.295 cents]. 


Of minor importance, though of in- 
terest, was the revolution in the tiny 
patriarchal Republic of Andorra with 
its population of 5,200 people. For 
many centuries it has been ruled by 
a council of twenty-four elders elected 
by the heads of families owning prop- 
erty. Since the revolution in Spain 
the young men have become restless, 
and on April 8 they invaded the coun- 
cil chamber and forced the council to 
agree to popular election. Nobody was 
hurt, and Andorra may now also be 
ranked as a democracy. 


THE ITALIAN BUDGET 


The Italian budget for the fiscal 
year beginning June 1, 1933, which 
was submitted by Finance Minister 
Guido Jung to the Chamber of 
Deputies on April 14, showed a deficit 
of approximately $153,000,000. Esti- 
mated expenditures were $28,000,000 
higher than for the present year, 
while revenues were expected to fall 
$48,000,000 short of this year’s re- 
turns. Of all the different taxes, only 
the income tax was credited with a 
yield over that of the current year, 
the excess being calculated at $11,- 
000,000. Of the total expenditure of 
$1,085,000,000, more will be spent 
than last year on public works, edu- 
cation and the public debt and less for 
the administration of justice, the mili- 
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tary, railroads, police and diplomatic 
agents abroad. Not that there is to 
be a let-down in these branches of 
the national life; on the contrary, the 
savings are to be effected by rigorous 
economies without inroads upon effi- 
ciency. 

The air force, for example, is being 
operated at the low cost of $40,000,- 
000 a year, despite its remarkably 
fine showing. For its rapid develop- 
ment during the past decade much 
credit is given to Mussolini, who was 
himself Minister of Aeronautics till 
he gave over the post to the Under- 
Secretary, General Italo Balbo. The 
$40,000,000 budget item covers not 
only the ordinary running expenses 
but permanent plants and equipment. 
Italy now has eighty-one airports and 
eighty-six flying fields fully equipped, 
while the Air Ministry’s program for 
the near future contemplates at least 
one landing field for each of Italy’s 
9,000 municipalities. 

Commercial and civilian flying is 
being fostered. The first civilian air 
line was organized in 1926. Today 
there are over 12,000 miles of air 
lines, along which regular and safe 
service is being maintained; only 1.3 
per cent of the service shows inter- 
ruptions by weather conditions and 
the casualties are amazingly low. 

Official reports on Italian industry 
published during the last week in 
March showed gains in production for 
the first two months of 1933 over the 
corresponding months of 1932 in eigh- 
teen principal industries. Only five 
showed declines. The increases ranged 
anywhere from 1 to 500 per cent. The 
greatest improvement appeared in 
the sheet iron and manganese steel 
plants, which represent relatively new 
industries. More significant is the in- 
crease in certain older and better es- 
tablished industries, for example a 2 
per cent increase in the production of 
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cast iron, 23 per cent in steel, 59 per. 
cent in zinc and 10 per cent in paper. | 


Equally optimistic reports of agricul- 
ture were made by Baron Acerbo, the 
Minister of Agriculture, who points 


out that long-term indebtedness on 


Italian agriculture has been reduced 
39 per cent since 1930, and that short- 
term debts have also been scaled down 
without impairing the credit of the 


agricultural classes. Exports of agri- — 


cultural products have fallen consider- 
ably, but imports have fallen more 
and prices continue high. 

Venice, separated throughout all its 
history from the mainland by the la- 
goons, save for an iron railway bridge 


constructed in 1846, celebrated the © 


completion of a great highway, five 


and a half miles in length—two and a 


half miles of which constitute a bridge 
over the great lagoon. 

On the morning of April 1 Pope 
Pius XI formally inaugurated the 
Holy Year by opening the holy door 
of St. Peter’s and entering the church 
alone as the Sistine Choir intoned 
Jubilate Deus and the bells of Rome’s 
400 churches began ringing. The cere- 
monies were widely broadcast. 


PORTUGUESE POLITICS 


The new Portuguese Constitution, 


which was voted upon in March, went 
into force on April 12. On the same 
day the Cabinet resigned. Oliveira 
Salazar was at once asked to form a 
new Cabinet, which he did, retaining 
many of his old colleagues, while tak- 
ing for himself the Premiership and 
the Ministry of Finance. Apparently 
Dictator Carmona still has a strong 
grip on the country. In the meantime 
the Portuguese were grateful to the 
British for the assurance that the dis- 
position of Portuguese colonies was 
not formally discussed at Rome and 
Paris during Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald’s visits. 
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Poland and the Little Entente 


By FREDERIC A, OGG 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


HE Hirtenberg rifle smuggling af- 

fair, coupled with treaty revision 
talk in Hungary, inspired the new 
pact which in February cemented the 
Little Entente more closely together. 
The triumph of the Hitler movement 
in Germany, with the ensuing resur- 
gence of Germanism, has not only 
strengthened the relations between 
France and the lesser States on the 
German borders, but brought Poland 
into closer affiliation than ever before 
with the Little Entente nations. As a 
result, the “iron ring” around Ger- 
many which, both before the war and 
after, Berlin consistently labored to 
prevent, has become somewhat of a 
reality, and treaty revision on lines 
advocated by Germans has been made 
a decided impossibility in the near fu- 
ture. 

It has, indeed, been surmised that 
Poland is about to join the Little En- 
tente. That she plans to do so was 
firmly denied at Warsaw on April 25; 
and it is known that Marshal Pilsud- 
ski has all along been opposed to such 
a step. She has, however, consistently 
maintained good relations with all 
three of the Little Entente countries, 
and, with or without formal adhesion 
to the combination, she may certainly 
be expected to develop these relations 
still further, at least so long as Ger- 
many looks menacing. Foreign Min- 
ister Beck paid significant visits to 
Prague, Belgrade and Bucharest in 
April; Gunther Schwarz, Polish Min- 
ister to Yugoslavia, visited Warsaw in 
the interest of closer relations; a 
treaty of “permanent and everlasting 


friendship,” such as already exists 
with Yugoslavia and Rumania, is ex- 
pected to be concluded with Czecho- 
slovakia, on lines which Premier 
Benes has long desired, but which 
Marshal Pilsudski opposed until pre- 
sumably won over by the recent Ger- 
man developments. 


It was reported on April 24 that 


France, Poland and the Little Entente 
had signed an agreement against re- 
vision of the peace treaties and against 
Premier Mussolini’s proposed four- 
power conference to settle European 
problems largely through such revi- 
sion. That such a pact had actually 
been consummated was denied by the 
Polish Foreign Office on the following 
day. But that something of the kind 
remained a distinct possibility was in- 
dicated by conferences known to have 
been held on the general problem of 
presenting a united front against the 
revisionist movement. One such con- 
ference, participated in by Marshal 
Pilsudski and several of the Polish 
Ministers during a trip to Vilna to 
witness a military review, was fol- 
lowed promptly by interviews between 
Foreign Minister Beck and the French 
Ambassador and Czechoslovak envoy. 

In a speech in the Czechoslovak 
Parliament on April 25, which was 
frequently interrupted by Communist 
and Nazi disturbers, Foreign Minister 
Benes declared that events were draw- 
ing Czechoslovakia and Poland to- 
gether, characterized Italy’s four- 
power plan a step backward toward 
pre-war conditions, and asserted that 
only “minor” treaty revisions could 
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be considered and that even these 
could be made only by a voluntary 
agreement of the States concerned, 
“concluded in a peaceful atmosphere 
after years of cooperation” and with 
suitable compensation. Two govern- 
ment and three Opposition parties on 
April 28 expressed in the Chamber 
their full approval of the speech. 
After an extended conference at 
Belgrade on April 21 between Foreign 
Minister Jevtitch and the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister Titulescu, the latter 
issued a statement to the effect that 
the Little Entente had received re- 
assurances from all authoritative 
sources regarding the four-power plan 
and that the allied States were re- 
lieved of anxiety over the future. 


THE POLISH PRESIDENCY 


With the Presidential election com- 
ing due early in May, the Polish peo- 
ple remained in complete uncertainty 
as to what was likely to happen. It 
was assumed that, if Marshal Pilsud- 
ski cared for the office, he would be 
chosen as a matter of course. Barring 
this outcome, the National Assembly’s 
favor seemed likely to fall upon Pres- 
ident Moscicki, M. Paderewski, the 
pianist, or M. Raczkiewicz, the Speak- 
er of the Senate, with the chances of 
the first-mentioned considered most 
favorable, notwithstanding his oft-ex- 
pressed desire to return to the seclu- 
sion of his scientific laboratory. 

Anti-German demonstrations in 
Warsaw, Lodz and other Polish cities, 
coupled with a widespread boycott of 
German goods, led to numerous pro- 
tests by Hans Adolf von Moltke, the 
German Minister, during April. While 
promising to do its best to protect 
Germans in Poland, the government in 
its turn lodged repeated protests 
against the treatment accorded Polish 
Jews in the Reich. On the other hand, 
the Polish Nationalists, encouraged by 
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the successes of the anti-Semitic Nazis 
in Germany, systematically endeav- 
ored to stir up anti-Jewish feeling in 
their own country in an effort to dam- 
age the government and win back 
their former peasant and middle-class 
following. In particular, the govern- 
ment was criticized for allowing fugi- 
tive German Jews to enter the coun- 
try, adding to the existing intensity of 
economic competition. 

With a view to substituting wages 
for doles, a “labor fund’ has been 
voted by Parliament. All persons gain- 
fully employed are required to con- 
tribute to the fund 1 per cent of their 
earnings, and the resulting sums will 
be spent in giving employment in 
building railways and roads, draining 
lands, constructing small houses and 
carrying on other kinds of public 
works. The unemployed hired for 
these undertakings will be organized 
in “labor squads” and will be lodged, 
fed and supplied with tools by the 
State. The wages paid will be lower 
than in private employment. 


COMMUNISM IN BULGARIA 


The Bulgarian Government, while 
not overlooking danger from the Tsan- 
kovist and other elements of the Right, 
has, during the past month, concen- 
trated its attention mainly upon the 
forces of the Left, particularly the 
Communists. Early in April two Com- 
munist Deputies, accused of organiz- 
ing Communist “cells” in the national 
army, were placed under arrest, along 
with several soldiers suspected of en- 
gaging in Communist agitation or be- 
ing in communication with Commu- 
nist leaders. At the instigation of the 
Council of Ministers, furthermore, the 
Sobranye, on April 12, after two days 
of debate interrupted by many tumul- 
tuous scenes, passed by a large major- 
ity a measure declaring vacant the 
seats of all the twenty-nine Commu- 
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nist members of the Chamber. It was 
ordered, also, that the seats be left 
unfilled. 

The Communist party was legally 
dissolved by the government after the 
revolutionary outbreaks of 1924-25, 
culminating in the death of 150 per- 
sons in Sofia. The Liaptchev govern- 
ment, in 1926, permitted the formation 
of a “Labor” party, which, however, 
upon proving only a camouflage for 
communism, was dissolved by the 
Court of Cassation. Later, an ‘‘Inde- 
pendent Labor’ party appeared, and 
at the general election of 1931 an ill- 
considered “electoral reform” engi- 
neered by the government had the un- 
intended effect of enabling the thinly 
disguised Communist organization to 
capture twenty-nine seats—about four 
times as many as it probably would 
have won in a straight fight. This 
success naturally gave the movement 
fresh impetus, and after the quarrels 
of the other parties enabled the Com- 


_munists to win the Sofia municipal 


election last Autumn, the party agita- 
tors were emboldened to attempt to 
carry their propaganda into the army 
—with the result that has been indi- 
cated. Some Liberal and Democratic 
speakers in the Sobranye demanded 
that the party be suppressed, as its 
predecessor had been. Premier Mus- 
chanov indicated that this would be 
done, presumably by order of the Court 
of Cassation, should it become neces- 
sary. 


CZECHOSLOVAK HITLERITES 


Hitlerism was reported late in April 
to be growing so rapidly among Czech- 
oslovakia’s 3,200,000 German inhabi- 
tants that cooperation of the German 
parties with the government was be- 
ing hampered and an all-Czech coali- 
tion without the present two German 
Ministers was being discussed. On 
April 19 the government prohibited 
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the relaying of Hitlerite speeches on 
long-distance radio sets to other than 
the members of the families of the 
owners of the radios. Even for leaving 
windows open so that persons outside 
might hear Nazi speeches, radio own- 
ers were to be punished by fines and 
by confiscation of their radio sets. 

An internal “work loan,’ designed 
to relieve unemployment by providing 
work, was floated successfully during 
April and was hailed as a further evi- 
dence of Czechoslovakia’s essential 
soundness, as well as of intelligent 
leadership at Prague in the present 
troubled period. 


GREEK FINANCES 

The financial condition of Greece, 
Finance Minister Loverdos announced 
on April 22, will not this year permit 
payment of more than 30 per cent of 
the interest on foreign obligations, as 
was also the case last year. Premier 
Tsaldaris told the Chamber that the 
government would invite foreign hold- 
ers of Greek bonds to inspect the 
country’s condition on the spot. 

General Nicholas Plastiras, who, 
after a fourteen-hour dictatorship at 


Athens on March 6, fled the country, | 


was reported on April 20 to have 
made his appearance in Rhodes, still 
bent upon sanctuary from arrest. 


YUGOSLAV UNITY 


In celebration of the formation of a 
new government party in Yugoslavia, 
130,000 persons assembled at Nish on 
April 23 in the greatest political 
gathering ever held in the kingdom. 
All the Ministers were present, with 
more than 100 Deputies. Premier 
Srskich, in the principal speech, de- 
clared that the former political par- 
ties, though useful in their day, had 
ceased to be so because they refused 
to accept the principle of Yugoslav 
unitarism, which alone, he added, 
could satisfy the wishes of all parts 
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of the realm without imposing the 
hegemony of one race over the others. 
Special point was given the demon- 
stration by the trial of Dr. Vladko 
Matchek, the Croatian leader, sched- 
uled to open a few days afterward. 
The case against the defendant was 
based on a “back to 1918” appeal is- 
sued by him and others last Novem- 
ber—an appeal which, according to 
his own interpretation, did not look 
to the complete separation of Croatia 
from Serbia, but which ‘the govern- 
ment chose to construe otherwise. The 
court on April 29 rendered a verdict 
of guilty, and a sentence of three 
years’ imprisonment was imposed. 


HUNGARIAN NAZIS 


The Nazi party, on making its first 
appearance in Hungary about a year 
ago, was regarded as a joke. It has 
now grown to such proportions as to 
attract a good deal of attention from 
the government. Arriving to pay his 
respects to Hitler in Berlin on April 
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14, Zoltan Mesko, the leader of the 
party, reported 100,000 adherents. 
Government reports say that the 
movement is being organized particu- 
larly in the Debreczin region and 
chiefly by Right reactionaries who 


were prominent in the White terror- 


ism of 1919-20. 

Presenting a budget plan to Parlia- 
ment on April 7, Finance Minister 
Imredy announced further reductions 
in the number of civil servants, and 
the closing of some universities. Even 
so, expenditures promised to reach 
765,000;000 pengoes and revenues but 
753,000,000. Hungary, M. Imredy said, 
will put forth every effort to make 
good on foreign obligations, but ex- 
pects reasonableness on the part of 
creditors. 

Nicholas Roosevelt, fifth cousin of 
the President, resigned on April 2 the 
post of American Minister to Hun- 
gary, to which he was appointed by 
President Hoover on Sept. 29, 1930. 


~Denmark’s New Trade Deal 


By SIDNEY HERTZBERG 


HE first definite results from the 

trade negotiations which have been 
in progress between Great Britain and 
the nations of Northern Europe since 
early last December were shown on 
April 24, 1933, when representatives 
of Denmark and Great Britain signed 
a reciprocal trade agreement in Lon- 
don. Since the Ottawa pacts were con- 
cluded last Summer Great Britain has 
been holding conversations with nine- 
teen countries in an effort to make 
new trade arrangements. The Danish 
settlement is the first one to be 
reached. It will run for three years 


and is based on the most-favored- 
nation principle. 

Great Britain agrees, under the new 
treaty, to continue buying approxi- 
mately the same quantities of bacon, 


butter and eggs, which are Denmark’s . 


principal export products. Not less 
than 62 per cent of Britain’s bacon 
and ham imports are to come from 
Denmark and they will enter duty free. 
The tariff on butter will stand; but, 
despite any import restrictions which 
may be imposed, Britain will buy at 
least 2,300,000 hundredweight of Dan- 
ish butter annually, which is slightly 
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lower than the average amount she 
has bought during the past two or 
three years. On the other hand, if 
Britain’s foreign butter imports ex- 
ceed 8,100,000 hundredweight, Den- 
mark’s allotment will be increased. 
Similarly, the tariff on eggs remains, 
but Denmark is guaranteed a mini- 
mum share in the British market for 
this product. Danish cream and con- 
densed milk will enter Great Britain 
duty free. Great Britain will permit 
the importation of at least 412,000 
hundredweight of fresh and wet salted 
fish during each of the three years. 
The principal Danish commitment 
in the agreement specifies that 80 per 
cent of her foreign coal must be im- 
ported from Great Britain, instead of 
43 per cent as at present. This means 
that Denmark will buy 1,350,000 more 
tons of British coal every year. Den- 
mark also promises to increase her 
annual purchases of British steel and 
iron goods from 50,000 tons to 75,000 
tons. Coal, coke, iron, steel and jute 
will be on Denmark’s free list and the 
duties on cotton goods, artificial silk, 
automobiles, carpeting and felt hats 
will be reduced. There is also a long 
list of articles imported from Great 
Britain on which Denmark agrees not 
to raise the tariff. 
' In terms of increased volume of ex- 
ports, Great Britain seems to have 
the better of the bargain. But Den- 
mark has cause for satisfaction in the 
assurance that the bulk of her exports 
will have a steady market for at least 
three years. These exports are the 
keystone of Denmark’s entire eonomy, 
In 1932 Great Britain accounted for 
98 per cent of Denmark’s bacon ex- 
ports, 82 per cent of butter exports 
and 70 per cent of egg exports. Thus 
the importance of the British market 
to Denmark’s economic life is clear, 
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The Folketing approved the treaty | 


three days after it was signed with 
only the two Communist members dis- 
senting. 

Late in April Denmark closed a con- 


tract with a British company for the 


construction of a combined railway 
and highway bridge between Zealand, 
largest of the Danish archipelago, and 
the islands of Falster and Laaland. 
The bridge will be the longest in Eu- 
rope—two miles—and will have a 
navigation clearance of about eighty- 
five feet. The British Treasury al- 
lowed Denmark to float a loan of 
£1,000,000 in London, because nearly 
the whole amount will be used to buy 
British steel for the bridge. Its total 
cost will be about £2,000,000, and it is 
expected to take four years to build. 

Finland and Sweden have con- 
cluded new commercial agreements 
with France involving suspension by 
France of its 15 per cent surtax on 
imports from countries with depreci- 
ated currencies. The pacts will aid 
particularly Finnish and Swedish pulp, 
paper and board exports. France re- 
ceives concessions in luxury exports. 
In 1931 Sweden’s exports to France 
totaled 69,000,000 kronor ($18,630,000 
at par). 


GREENLAND DECLARED DANISH 


The question of sovereignty in 
Greenland was decided by the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague on April 5, when it upheld 
Denmark’s contention that the Nor- 
wegian occupation of territory in 
Eastern Greenland on July 10, 1931, 
was unlawful and invalid in that it 


constituted a violation of the exist- 


ing legal situation. The vote of the 
court was 12 to 2. 

Naturally, the decision was ac- 
cepted with joy in Denmark and with 
gloom in Norway. But King Haakon 
and Premier Mowinckel were prompt 


in giving assurances that Norway’s 
relations with Denmark would con- 
tinue to be friendly. Two days after 
the decision was announced the Nor- 
wegian State Council adopted a royal 
resolution ending the administrative 
and judicial system which it had 
established in Eric the Red’s Land. 
This system had consisted of five per- 
sons: the Sheriff of Ingstad and four 
hunters to whom Norway had given 
police authority. The peaceful resolu- 
tion of this long-standing difficulty 
was widely hailed as a triumph for 
international arbitration. Both Nor- 
way and Denmark are parties to the 
“optional clause” conferring compul- 
sory jurisdiction on the World Court 
in certain types of legal disputes. 
(For a detailed account of this dis- 
pute see CURRENT History for August, 
1932, page 613). 

Greenland, now Denmark’s only 
colonial possession, is of slight eco- 
nomic importance. The island covers 
an area of 827,275 square miles— 
more than one-fourth the size of the 
United States. Five-sixths of the 
island is under an ice-cap 8,850 feet 
deep. In 1930 the population totaled 
16,630, of whom 408 were Danes and 
the rest natives. Their chief occupa- 
tions are mining, fishing and hunt- 
ing. In 1930 the island’s exports, 
mainly cryolite, were valued at 10,- 
742,000 kroner ($2,900,340 at par). 


SWEDEN’S INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Late in March Sweden’s Social- 
Democratic Ministry laid before the 
Riksdag definite plans to combat un- 
employment along the “expansionist” 
lines previously announced. Sweden’s 
unemployed numbered 181,944 during 
March. 

An unemployment insurance pro- 
posal makes all workers above the age 
of 16 eligible for payments. These 
payments would be, at the most, 6 
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kronor a day (approximately $1.26 
at the current rate of exchange), and 
not less than 2 kronor a day (42 
cents). Benefits could be drawn for 
not more than 120 days during the 
year. The estimated cost of the 
scheme is 33,217,000 kronor ($6,975,- 
570, current). Half of this would be 
paid by the insured workers and the 
other half would be shared by the em- 
ployers and the government. 

A loan expenditure of 295,000,000 
kronor ($61,950,000, current) and the 
suspension of the sinking fund are 
also proposed. Such an outlay, it is 
expected, will provide employment, 
directly and indirectly, for 90,000 
men, working forty hours a week at 
trade union rates of pay. 

As part of this plan, subsidies and 
loans would be granted to private 
firms when such action would create 
employment. For this purpose 10,- 
000,000 kronor ($2,100,000, current) 
would be set aside. The public 
works proposed include housing, 
schools, hospitals, railway work, land 
reclamation and drainage, forestry, 
harbor improvement, roads and 
bridges. The expenditure on mate- 
rials of Swedish manufacture that 
this would involve is put at 68,000,- 
000 kronor ($14,280,000, current). 

Little opposition has been encoun- 
tered to the public works as such. 
But the bourgeois parties are opposed 
to the payment of full trade union 
rates on the ground that the govern- 
ment will thereby help to maintain 
wage scales at their present high 
level. In defending this item in their 
plan, the Social-Democrats insist that 
they are opposed to the creation of a 
special class of workingmen who will 
be forced to undersell their labor. So 
far as possible, the government hopes 
to put men to work in their ordinary 
trades in the regular way. 

During 1932 Sweden’s trade union 
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membership increased from 589,176 
to 638,593. The national organization 
now comprises forty-one unions with 
5,783 local branches. Recently ex- 
treme Communist elements in the Sea- 
men’s Union have been practicing ter- 
rorism against workers who would 
not heed their strike call. These ac- 
tivities have been condemned by 
right-wing Communists as well as by 
Socialists as helpful to an incipient 
Fascist movement in Sweden. 


SCANDINAVIA AND THE NAZIS 


With the “national resurgence” in 
Germany threatening to flow over 
into Slesvig, Denmark acted swiftly 
to isolate the Fascist virus. On April 
12 the Riksdag met in extraordinary 
session and rushed through govern- 
ment proposals forbidding the wear- 
ing of party uniforms by Commu- 
nists, Conservatives and Slesvig Nazis 
and providing 100 additional men for 
the State police force to cope with 
trouble in the southernmost province. 

Apparently the Hitlerites are also 
anathema to the Swedes. The Gote- 
borgs Handels-och Sjofarts-Tidning, 


the leading liberal newspaper if 
Northern Europe, withdrew its Berlin — 


correspondent on March 27, insisting 
that it was useless to keep him there 
“when he is no longer permitted to 
report what he knows is true.” Other 
sections of the Swedish press have 
expressed anxiety over Nazi activities. 

The Swedish Socialists have natur- 
ally been most vehement in their de- 
nunciation. A mass meeting of 
Stockholm Socialists, after denounc- 
ing the Nazi régime as a menace to 
“world peace, democracy and _ the 
working class throughout the world,” 
passed a resolution, declaring that 
“we can best help the German work- 
ers by promising that what has hap- 
pened in Germany shall never happen 
in our own land.” 

Early in May, the Finnish House 
of Representatives passed a law for- 
bidding political parties to organize 
military auxiliaries. This action, 
brought about by the growth of such 
groups, received the support of all 
elements except the extreme Right. 

The Latvian Parliament has decided 
to expel all foreign Fascists. 


The Mystery of the Moscow Trial 


By EvpGAR §S. FuURNISS 
Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University 


HE recent trial of the British en- 
Ak gineers in Moscow left the world 
mystified as to the actual facts of the 
case. Six Britons, all employes of 
the Metropolitan-Vickers Company of 
London engaged by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in connection with its electric 
power development, were tried along 
with eleven Russians who were either 
employes of the same concern or of- 
ficials in Soviet enterprises having 


dealings with the Metropolitan-Vick- 
ers representatives. The indictment of 
these individuals set forth in great 
detail charges of sabotage, espionage 
and bribery, all of which were held to 
be incidents in a definite conspiracy 
to injure the industrialization pro- 
gram of the Soviet Government and 
to betray its military secrets to for- 
eign enemies. 

The Russian prisoners admitted 


coy ; ’ é 


their guilt in terms which implicated 
the British engineers as the moving 
spirits in the conspiracy. Of the Brit- 
ish prisoners one, W. H. MacDonald, 
pleaded guilty to charges of espionage, 
sabotage, bribery and conspiracy; an- 
other, L. C. Thornton, repudiated in 
court a deposition made to the Soviet 
police before the trial in which he had 
confessed to systematic espionage and 
entered a plea of not guilty. The four 
remaining Britons consistently assert- 
ed their innocence of all charges. On 
April 19 a verdict of guilty was en- 
tered against all the Russians and 
five of the British; the sixth, A. W. 
Gregory, had been declared innocent 
by the Soviet prosecutor during the 
trial. Severe sentences ranging to ten 
years imprisonment with confiscation 
of all property were meted out to the 
Russians. The British were treated 
more leniently: Thornton was sen- 
teneced to three years’ imprisonment 
and MacDonald to two; Monkhouse, 
Nordwall and Cushney, though held 
guilty, were let off with expulsion 
from the Soviet Union for five years 
on the ground that they had merely 
carried out instructions from their 
superior officers. 

The simplest interpretation of the 
affair would be to denounce it as So- 
viet theatricalism designed to turn 
the attention of the Russian people 
from the failures of the government’s 
economic program. Such is the view of 
the officers of the Metropolitan-Vick- 
ers Company in London and the con- 
sidered official opinion of the British 
Government, which spared no efforts 
to obtain the release of its subjects in 
Moscow. The British press and the 
conservative press of other countries 
have taken the same position. But so 
simple an explanation can hardly con- 
vince the impartial observer. For one 
thing, it does not explain why the So- 
viet Government should have imper- 
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iled by such a stupid action the con- 


clusion of its greatly desired trade 


agreement with Great Britain, nego- 
tiations for which were under way 
when the arrests were made. Then, 


too, the indictment does not look like © 
a trumped-up document without basis — 


in fact; it is much too impressive in 
its accumulation of detailed evidence. 
Finally, it must be remembered that 
all the Russian prisoners confessed, 
and that of the two Britons who made 
similar confessions during the prelim- 
inary inquiry, one persisted in declar- 
ing his guilt throughout the course of 
the trial. On the other hand, why 
should the Metropolitan-Vickers Com- 
pany sacrifice its large financial in- 
terests in Russia in order to promote 
the cause of counter-revolution, and 
why should the British engineers 


knowingly risk their lives in such a 


cause? 

Foreign perplexities as to the truth 
of the charges were increased by un- 
familiarity with Soviet judicial proce- 
dure. Though the case was heard pub- 
licly by a panel of judges of the So- 
viet Supreme Court, the actual trial} 
of fact occurred during the prelimi- 
nary secret hearings held by the So- 
viet police. The court presumed the 
guilt of the accused on the basis of in- 


formation acquired during these hear- 


ings and, in accordance with Soviet 
procedure, threw upon them the onus 
of disproving the evidence. The ac- 
cused in this unfamiliar judicial at- 
mosphere made an inept attempt at 
defense, and their counsel, again in 
accordance with Soviet procedure, 
played a passive rdle in the drama. 
The trial thus consisted in the main of 
a series of aggressive accusations by 
the Soviet prosecutor and vigorous 
but unsupported denials by those 
among the accused who protested their 
innocence. Foreign press representa- 
tives who listened to the evidence 
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were no more certain regarding the 
actual truth than were observers in 
other countries. Walter Duranty, in a 
dispatch to The New York Times, 
suggested that the prosecution “had 
something on’ the British engineers 
which was not revealed in the indict- 
ment or during the trial, but which so 
undermined the security of the ac- 
cused that they were unable to 
make an effective defense against the 
charges actually brought against 
them. 

If the event concerned solely the 
fate of the few individuals involved, 
it would not merit the attention the 
world has given it. But issues of 
graver import touching upon the fu- 
ture of Soviet foreign relations are 
involved. Already the case has ended, 
for the time being at least, any hope 
of an Anglo-Soviet rapprochement 
and, indeed, has brought the two 
countries to the verge of an open 
break. When the demand of the Brit- 
ish Government for the release of its 
nationals was disregarded, London 
abruptly terminated negotiations for 
a trade agreement and sent the Soviet 
commissioners home. This step was 
followed by others increasingly ag- 
gressive. When, on March 30, Sir Es- 
mond Ovey, the British Ambassador, 
was recalled to London for consulta- 
tion with his government, the press 
interpreted the action as the first step 
toward a severing of diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

The British Government, on April 
4, introduced a bill, which was passed 
by Parliament and became law on 
April 18, giving the Cabinet discre- 
tionary power to declare a complete 
or partial boycott on Soviet imports. 
The Soviet Government retaliated on 
April 22 by a decree which launched 
a comprehensive attack on British 
trade interests, prohibiting the im- 
portation of British goods, the char- 


tering on Soviet account of any ship 
flying the British flag and the use by 
Soviet trading agencies of British 
ports as points of transit and re-ex- 
port. Other retaliatory measures were 
included in the decree, such as port 
duties discriminating against British 
ships and restrictions on British goods 
in transit through Soviet territory. 
Thus far the British Government has 
not made public the details of its em- 
bargo policy against Russia, nor has 
an open break of diplomatic relations 
occurred. These final steps, it is said, 
are being held in reserve in the hope 
that the Soviet Government may yet 
be moved to release the British pris- 
oners; but even if this should happen 
the incident will have left the rela- 
tions of the two countries in the worst 
condition in many years. 

The episode, moreover, has dam- 
aged appreciably the likelihood of 
early recognition of the Soviet Union 
by the United States. American pub- 
lic comment on the trial has been con- 
sistently unfavorable, while the Amer- 
ican people, accustomed to Anglo- 
Saxon judicial institutions, have found 
it difficult to understand that the So- 
viet procedure constituted a fair trial. 
Press reports of numerous summary 
executions by the Soviet police have 
added to the feeling of uncertainty as 
to the administration of justice in 
Russia. The Communist leaders, in 
their handling of the Metropolitan- 
Vickers case, have shown concern over 
its effect upon American opinion, and 
it is thought that the mild sentences 
given the British prisoners were 
prompted by this consideration. After 
it became evident that the Soviet 
Union, as the result of the incident, 
would be involved in a trade war with 
Great Britain, the Soviet Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Trade suggested 
that their purchases might be trans- 
ferred from that country to the United 
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States if the way were cleared by the 
establishment of treaty relations. But 
these conciliatory gestures have not 
had a favorable cffect upon public 
opinion. Congress has received an in- 
creasing number of protests against 
the recognition policy from various 
organized groups in this country. 
When Senator Borah, on April 12, 
again appealed to the Senate for rec- 
ognition of the Union, the proposal 
was vigorously combatted by other 
members in that body. Although un- 
related to the Moscow trial, the fact 
that Russia’s relations with Japan 
have also changed for the worse must 
be viewed as an indication of the So- 
viet Union’s unsettled position in in- 
ternational affairs. (See Professor 
Dennett’s article on page 379 of this 
issue.) 
ECONOMIC ADVANCE 

Within the Soviet Union conditions 
appear to have improved substantial- 
ly from the low point reached in mid- 
Winter. True, the American press has 
recently published stories of wide- 
spread famine with “thousands al- 
ready dead and millions menaced with 
death from starvation,” but, judging 
from observations of Americans in 
Russia who are familiar with the situ- 
ation, such statements seem to exag- 
gerate the difficulties confronting the 
Russian people. The urban population 
in some regions is still on short ra- 
tions and there is severe food shortage 
in the peasant areas of the Ukraine, 
North Caucasus and lower Volga. The 
government, however, has the situa- 
tion well enough in hand to prevent 
actual starvation, though there is evi- 
dence of a widespread mortality from 
disease resulting from malnutrition. 
No open rebellion of the people against 
intolerable living conditions has ap- 
peared, nor are there any signs that 
the present Communist régime is los- 
ing its control over either the party 
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or the country at large. On the con- 
trary, the measures for increased dis- 
cipline described in these pages in 
previous months have been put into 
effect without difficulty. 

The government now feels confident 
of victory in its struggle to expand 
the output of the principal grain-pro- 
ducing areas. This struggle, the cru- 
cial phase of this year’s domestic pro- 
gram, has been recognized by the So- 
viet press as the turning point of the 
entire Communist plan. Official fig- 
ures published on April 20 record a 
sown area approximately three times 
that of last year at this date—25,- 
000,000 acres, as against 8,000,000 in 
1932. These gains have been made 
chiefly in the regions whose unsatis- 
factory record last year precipitated 
the current food crisis. Thus, in the 
Ukraine 7,000,000 acres had been 
sown by mid-April, as against 1,250,- 
000 acres last year; in the North Cau- 
casus the figures are 3,500,000 acres, 
as against 2,250,000 acres, and in the 
lower Volga 3,500,000 acres, as against 
50,000 acres. Given a good harvest, 
these increases in Russia’s agrarian 
resources may well have a decisive ef- 
fect on the political situation in the 
country and upon the future develop- 
ment of the Communist program, 

Along with these gains in agricul- 
ture has gone a substantial improve- 
ment in Soviet industry. According to 
government figures, coal, pig iron, 
steel, oil, automobiles, tractors, loco- 
motives and machine tools have shown, 
since Jan. 1, increases ranging from 
20 to 35 per cent. It is also reported 
that production costs have declined, 
though this is difficult to ascertain in 
the Soviet system of arbitrary prices 
and rationed goods. Information is 
wanting with regard to the progress 
of the light industries whose social 
importance in the existing situation is 
paramount. 
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Persia Checkmates Britain. 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


ERSIA appears to have won a com- 

plete victory in her dispute with 
the powerful Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, although the latter was sup- 
ported at important stages in the con- 
test by the British Government, which 
held stock in the company and valued 
its great concession as a naval oil re- 
serve. While a revision of the old 
lease was expected, the sweeping 
changes made in the new lease signed 
on April 30 came as a surprise. 

The vigorously nationalistic Per- 
sian Government, under the influence 
of Riza Shah Pahlevi, as already ex- 
plained in these pages, became dis- 
satisfied with the terms of the com- 
pany’s concession and canceled it on 
Nov. 26. When negotiations between 
the company and the Persian Govern- 
ment failed, the British Government 
took the part of the company and sug- 
gested that appeal be made to the 
World Court. Persia objected to this 
course, but agreed to place the dispute 
before the Council of the League of 
Nations. In debate, Persia’s advocate, 
Mirza Ali Khan Davar, made a splen- 
did showing against Sir John Simon. 
Private discussions between the prin- 
cipals followed under the guidance of 
Eduard Benes, the Czechoslovak For- 
eign Minister, and on Feb. 2 an ac- 
ceptable formula was found. In ac- 
cordance with Persia’s demand, direct 
negotiations between the Persian Gov- 
ernment and the company were re- 
sumed and the British Government 
dropped out of the dispute. 

Sir John Cadman, chairman of the 
company, and his staff of experts ar- 
rived by air at Teheran on April 3. 


The Persian Government meanwhile 
had engaged an American geologist, 
Swiss and English legal experts and 
an expert English accountant as ad- 
visers. While discussions of the ex- 
perts were in progress Riza Shah gave 
new evidence of his energy by requir- 
ing that a settlement be reached with- 
in a week. Under this spur the terms 
of a new lease were quickly agreed 
upon and signed on April 30. The full 
text of the lease is to be published as 
soon as the Persian Parliament rati- 
fies it. Among the terms made public 
are the following: 


1. The area of the concession to be half 
the previous area until 1938, and there- 
after 100,000 square miles. The previous 
concession covered 500,000 square miles. 

2. The company to pay four shillings a 
ton on oil sold in Persia or exported. 


3. Twenty per cent of the net profits ’ 


of the company, whether made in Persia 
or abroad, to be paid to the Persian Goy- 
ernment after the payment of £671,000 to 
the stockholders. 

4, Arrangements to be made for safe- 
guarding the Persian Government in case 
of a further depreciation of sterling. 

5. The company to pay £225,000 in taxa- 
tion to Persia during the first fifteen 
years and £300,000 during the second fif- 
teen years, the subsequent amount to be 
agreed on. 

6. The company to replace progres- 
sively its foreign employes by Persians 
and to spend £10,000 a year educating 
Persians in Great Britain. 

7. Gulf of Mexico or Rumanian prices, 
whichever may be lower, to be the basic 
price of oil sold in Persia; oil sold to the 
public from the refinery 10 per cent less, 
and to the Persian Government 25 per 
cent less. 


The new lease differs from the old 
in the payment of a set royalty per 
ton of oil extracted that amounts in 
effect to four shillings (gold value), 
regardless of the price on the world 
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market, instead of the former 16 per 
cent of the net profits; in the eventual 
restriction of the area of the conces- 
sion to approximately that of the 
fields actually under development and 
crossed by pipe lines (one of Persia’s 
chief complaints was that the com- 
pany, after finding the large deposits 
at Masjid-i-Suleiman and Haft-Kel, 
ceased exploration and development 
elsewhere in the huge concession, al- 
though the terms of the old lease pro- 
hibited such activity on the part of 
other companies); in labor policy, 
which requires the increasing employ- 
ment of Persians; in the exceptionally 
favorable prices of refined oil to 
Persian consumers and to the Persian 
Government; and in additional profits 
to the Persian Government when the 
oil industry is prosperous. 

Persia has been victorious at every 
step of the dispute, not only because 
she had equitable grounds of com- 
plaint and presented her case ably, 
but mainly because of her obvious de- 
_ termination to bring about a change 
—to assert her sovereignty over her 
resources even in the face of formal 
contracts. Great Britain’s passive ac- 
ceptance of Persian demands is the 
more surprising in view of Conserva- 
tive dominance in the British Govern- 
ment. The victory of Persia may have 
far-reaching significance, as it has 
established a notable precedent in re- 
lations between so-called backward 
nations and powerful concessionaries. 


TURCO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The resignation of General Charles 
H. Sherrill as American Ambassador 
to Turkey and Turkish regrets at his 
retirement recall the excellent work 
of American envoys to the young re- 
public. The American Ambassador in 
Turkey is usually regarded as the 
only important member of the diplo- 
matic corps whose judgment on Tur- 
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key’s problems can be considered as 
unbiased. The United States has no 
vital political interests in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and its representative 
is more likely to study Turkey’s prob- 
lems solely from the Turkish stand- 
point. His advice is frequently sought 
and followed. The same American ob- 
jectivity also accounts for the employ- 


ment of the comparatively large num- 


ber of Americans as advisers and ex- 
perts. The Turks feel that they can 
rely more confidently on the loyalty 
of Americans than on that of the 
nationals of the European powers. 

General Sherrill leaves Turkey with 
two achievements to his credit. The 
first was the suppression of Turkey’s 
drug traffic, which had hampered in- 
ternational efforts at control for 
many years. This reform was secured 
through the personal intervention of 
General Sherrill with Mustapha Kem- 
al. Secondly, General Sherrill per- 
suaded the Turkish Government to 
alter its policy of limiting American 
imports and to admit American prod- 
ucts equal in value to Turkish exports 
to the United States. Spain is the only 
other country to which this privilege 
has thus far been accorded. 

Although on excellent diplomatic 
terms with Soviet Russia, Turkey is 
determined to prevent the growth of 
communism in her own territory. The 
publication of Communist propaganda 
is prohibited and manifestations are 
dealt with severely. It is estimated 
that about 100 Communists are now 
in Turkish prisons. The government is 
planning a separate prison for them 
to prevent their spreading Communist 
ideas among other prisoners. 


PROGRESS IN PALESTINE 


Jerusalem has recently witnessed a 
number of celebrations and dedica- 
tions of considerable interest to both 
Jews and Christians abroad. The first, 
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on April 7, was the official opening of 
radio-telephonic communication be- 
tween Palestine and Great Britain and 
from there by relay with the rest of 
the world. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, 
the British Colonial Secretary, was 
present in Jerusalem to inaugurate 
the service. Another event was the 
dedication of the new buildings of the 
Y. M. C. A. by Lord Allenby. The 
plant, which cost nearly $1,000,000 
and contains all the educational, ath- 
letic and social equipment of the 
larger American Y. M. C. A. centres, 
was the gift of the late James N. Jar- 
vie of Montclair, N. J. Activities have 
been prepared to make the associa- 
tion useful to Christians, Jews and 
Arabs alike. Architecturally, the group 
harmonizes with its surroundings and 
is surmounted by a lofty tower from 
which the best view of Jerusalem and 
its environs can be obtained. During 
April, also, the fine open-air theatre 
on the eastern slope of Mount Scopus, 
presented to the Hebrew University 
by Samuel Untermyer as a memorial 
to his wife, was dedicated. 

In order to prevent the distinctive 
appearance of Jerusalem from being 
spoiled by unsuitable building proj- 
ects, Lord Allenby in 1918 gave his 
support to a plan for the future de- 
velopment of the city in harmony 
with its traditions. The plan was 
drawn up by Dr. W. H. McLean, who 
planned the new city of Khartoum, 
and the object is to insure the proper 
restoration and preservation of the 
Old City, to prevent further building 
near the walls of the Old City and to 
regulate improvements outside the 
walls. Regulations to this effect were 
drawn up and subsequent construc- 
tion has followed the general plan. 
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At the time of the dedication of the 
Y. M. C. A. buildings the wife of a 
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prominent Arab Nationalist lawyer . 


declared in a speech in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre that Lord Allen- 
by had come to Palestine to prosely- 
tize the Moslems and pointed to his 
part in the dedication ceremonies as 
proof. She asserted that the Y. M. C. 
A. existed in Palestine only for mis- 
sionary purposes. Some time ago the 
Young Men’s Moslem Association was 
suppressed by the authorities because 
it was wholly engaged in anti-govern- 
ment political activities. Unlike the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, it 
had no educational or social activities. 
Yet Moslem animosity has taken no 
account of the difference in character 
between the two organizations and 
the authorities have been accused of 
favoritism. 

The Arab ‘boycott, about which 
there have been so many rumors, has 
not yet been seriously undertaken. 
Early reports appear to have been 
based on the program of the Istiqlal, 
or extremist, party. The Hajamin 
party, representing the more moder- 
ate section of Arab opinion, urged 
progressive non-cooperation. At a 
meeting of the various Arab groups 
at Jaffa on March 26, the moderates 
succeeded in having the final decision 
on non-cooperation postponed until 
after a special committee should re- 
port to the Arab Executive on the 
methods to be adopted. The committee 
was required to present its report 
within three months. The Arab Exec- 
utive did, however, proclaim a boy- 
cott of Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister and 
the Istiqlal party urged Arabs to 
take no part in ceremonies in honor 
of Lord Allenby. 


America’s Far Eastern Bias 


i 


By TYLER DENNETT 
Professor of International Relations, Princeton University 


HE most notable exposition yet 

made of American policy with 
reference to the Manchurian dispute 
was by William R. Castle Jr., former 
Under-Secretary of State, at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science in 
Philadeiphia on April 7. The remark- 
able feature of the address was its 
frank appraisal and criticism of a 
policy in which the speaker had had 
a share. 

One of the prime motives leading 
to the formation of American policy, 
he intimated, was the tradition that 
the United States is “China’s defender 
against the encroachments of Western 
civilization. One never quite knows 
how such traditions originate or what 
keeps them alive, but that they affect 
government policy is indubitable since 
governments hesitate to fly in the 
face of public sentiment.” American 
sympathy for China was instinctive 
because the latter appeared to be the 
under-dog. On previous occasions, as 
in the Russo-Japanese War, where 
Japan appeared to be the under-dog, 
American sympathy went out in equal 
measure instinctively to the Japanese. 

The second motive of the Hoover 
administration was, according to Mr. 
Castle, the desire to contribute to the 
maintenance of the peace machinery. 
“The Japanese accept the post-war 
treaties as expressions of wholly ad- 
mirable opinion, but not as obliging 
them to forego actions for the good 
of the State. They do not accept them 
literally, as I hope the Western na- 
tions accept them—as Hoover and 


MacDonald accepted the Kellogg pact, 
for example—as a compelling and re- 
straining axiom of national policy.” 
No American has yet made so sym- 
pathetically and yet constructively a 
criticism of recent Japanese policy. 
“As one looks back over the history 
of the last two years,” continued Mr. 
Castle, “especially in the light of that 
admirable document, the Lytton re- 
port, one can see where mistakes were 
undoubtedly made. But the mistakes 
came from lack of full realization of 
what was going on and from the in- 
fluence of wholly laudable sentiment.” 
Mr. Castle explained that the failure 
of the American Government to take 
a stronger stand against Japan at the 
very beginning was due to failure to 
realize the far-reaching nature of the 
Japanese military plans and the en- 
thusiastic support which the Japanese 
people accorded to their military lead- 
ers. The American Government sought 
to formulate a policy which would 
support the moderate Japanese lead- 
ers in their struggle against the ex- 
tremists. “In other words, we had no 
conception of the completebreak-down 
of civil government in the island em- 
pire. Even so, however, the modera- 
tion of the American Government was 
justified. A belligerent attitude would 
have created bitterness which might 
have led to disastrous consequences.” 
A second criticism offered by the 
former Under-Secretary of State is 
that the American Government failed 
adequately to consider the provoca- 
tion which China had given by years 
of misrule in Manchuria. “In other 
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words, we ignored the fact which Ja- 
pan could not ignorethat only a drastic 
change in the whole situation could 
safeguard undoubted Japanese rights 
in Manchuria.” Mr. Castle regards it 
as certain that at the outset the Japa- 
nese had no thought of annexing Man- 
churia and very probably no idea of 
creating an independent State. The in- 
dignant reaction of both the League 
and the United States to the Japanese 
action consolidated Japanese national 
spirit. “Both the League and the 
United States accepted unquestion- 
ingly the Chinese point of view. It 
was a correct point of view only if it 
is possible to isolate a minute of time 
from the centuries that have gone be- 
fore and the centuries which must fol- 
low. At the moment, Japan was un- 
doubtedly the aggressor, and as such 
to be condemned.” 

Mr. Castle believes that, if less 
sympathy had been shown for China 
at the outset, direct negotiations 
might have been insured. And he fur- 
ther believes that Japan would then 
have been willing to accept conditions 
with which she will not now be satis- 
fied. He revealed that during ithe 
Washington conference the Chinese 
and Japanese were on the point of en- 
gaging in direct negotiations for the 
settlement of Manchurian affairs, but 
at that time Secretary Hughes, eager 
to clear up the Shantung question, ad- 
vised the Chinese to discuss Manchuria 
with Japan after the conference. 

Defending at some length the non- 
recognition doctrine, Mr. Castle ex- 
plained it as a measure put forward 
by the administration as a substitute 
for the imposition of sanctions. “The 
enunciation of the doctrine stopped 
for the time, at least,’’ declared Mr. 
Castle, “the imposition of sanctions 
which might well have meant war.” 

Viscount Kikyjiro Ishii, former 
Japanese Ambassador in Washington 


and also at one time Japanese Foreign 
Minister, sailed for San Francisco on 


May 4 for conversations in Washing- _ 2 


ton and to attend the World Economic 
Conference. His presence at the head 
of the Japanese delegation indicated 
that the Japanese Government was 
prepared to discuss in Washington po- 
litical as well as economic questions. 
Ishii has been one of the chief expo- 
nents of the idea of a Japanese Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 


SOVIET-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


The most recent dispute between 
the Soviet Union and Japan has arisen 
over the rolling stock of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. Japan’s professed 
interest in this line is based upon the 
claim that Manchukuo has inherited 
the interests of the elder Marshal 
Chang, who had made a treaty with 
Moscow by which the latter recog- 
nized Manchuria’s independence of 
Nanking. On March 28, Manchukuo 
guards at Manchuli seized four west- 
bound trains to prevent them from 
crossing into Siberia, and Tokyo de- 
manded the return of rolling stock 
which had previously been retained 
by the Russians. It was reported from 
Tokyo that Russia promptly agreed 
to the return of 3,800 freight cars, 
but the dispute continued. Manchu- 
kuo, it was announced on April 9, 
would demand $200,000,000 in gold as 
indemnity. Later the Tokyo claim was 
revised to 3,200 freight cars, 190 pas- 
senger cars and eighty-three locomo- 
tives. Moscow replied that the Japa- 
nese had not yet paid for the transpor- 
tation of Japanese troops and that it 
had also failed to protect the road 
from bandits. Furthermore, Soviet 
citizens had suffered from “murder, 
looting and mass arrests.” 

The reports give the impression 
that there had been haggling as pre- 
liminary to some sort of business deal 
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by which the Soviet Government 
would offer to dispose of the road to 
Japan. Such a proposal appears to 
have been made in Moscow at the 
time that L. M. Karakhan, the Vice 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, handed 
to the Japanese Ambassador a Soviet 
note of protest. Apparently Japan 
suggested that the proposed price of 
$21,500,000 be considered an offset to 
the $107,000,000 of Japanese claims 
against Russia. Any transfer to Man- 
chukuo or to Japan of Russian inter- 
ests in the Chinese Eastern would, in 
fact, involve the transfer also of the 
claims of France for reimbursement 
for the loans to the Czarist Gov- 
ernment by which the building of the 
railway was financed. But nobody 
likes to buy claims. 

Meanwhile, Japan has opened the 
new 108-mile branch railway from 
Tunhwa to the Tumen River. Soon 
Japan will be able, by means of a 
“submarine-proof” sea route to Ra- 
shin, on the Korean coast, to turn into 
Northern Manchuria a new stream of 
troops. The development of this new 
route into Manchuria does not im- 
prove the relative commercial posi- 
tion of Vladivostok. While Moscow 
dispatches declare that the Soviet 
Government is becoming irritated 
with Japan, Japanese reports do not 
seem to warrant any revision of the 
statement that Soviet policy toward 
Japan remains conciliatory in the 
face of some degree of provocation. 

In the light of this friction, added 
significance is given to the arrival of 
Dmitri Bogomolov, the new Soviet 
Ambassador to China, with a staff of 
ten, including a Consul General for 
Shanghai, in the latter city on April 
23. 


JAPAN INVADES CHINA 


To no portion of the Lytton report 
did the Japanese object more strenu- 
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ously than the recommendation that 
the Sino-Japanese negotiations, which 
must come sooner or later, should take 
place under League supervision. For 
Japan, who has always desired direct 
negotiations, the obvious strategy is 
to maintain pressure upon China un- 
til the latter discovers that it is more 
advantageous to submit to unsuper- 
vised, direct negotiations than to wait 
for protection from Geneva which, 
quite certainly, will not be forthcom- 
ing. This seems to be the explanation 
for the new Japanese drive south of 
the Great Wall which was launched 
early in April. 

The Japanese advance opened in 
typical fashion. First, there were 
warnings that Chinese troops must 
desist from the sporadic attacks along 
the Great Wall; then, on April 1, 
troops began to march into the tri- 
angle formed by the Great Wall, the 
Lwan River and the sea. Three days 
later Japanese planes bombed Dolo- 
nor, 124 miles northwest of Jehol, and 
continued operations in this region 
until Dolonor was occupied. 

In the Lwan triangle the Chinese put 
up a stiffer fight than in Jehol. On 
April 10 a swift offensive by the 
Japanese along four routes through 
the Great Wall brought about a gen- 
eral retreat of the Chinese forces. 
And Peiping again began to ship art 
treasures to Shanghai. After being 
once driven out, the Japanese, on 
April 15, recaptured Chinwangtao, a 
popular holiday resort and the trans- 
port base and Summer camp of the 
Fifteenth United States Infantry. 
Tungchow, only ten miles east of 
Peiping, a famous American mission 
station, was bombed on April 18, and 
the next day American mission prop- 
erty at Miyun, fifty miles north of 
Peiping, received similar treatment. 
The Japanese, however, promptly of- 
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fered to pay damages. When the Japa- 
nese drive suddenly halted on April 
22, the Chinese claimed that they had 
forced the enemy back; but the Japa- 
nese declared that they had obtained 
their objective and that a neutral zone 
south of the Great Wall would be set 
up. There were rumors of the creation 
of a new State—“Huapeikuo.” The 
Japanese troops proved difficult to 
restrain, but by April 25 they were 
reported as “hurriedly withdrawing.” 
The explanation for the retreat ap- 
pears to have been, not the Chinese 
offensive, nor the attainment of Japa- 
nese aims, but the rapidly maturing 
trouble with the Soviets over the roll- 
ing stock of the Chinese Eastern. 
After eleven years of disuse, Port 
Arthur, which was abandoned after 
the Washington Naval Conference in 
1922, will be restored as a Japanese 
secondary naval base. Interesting 
questions are ahead as to the future 
development of Japanese naval forces 
in the Far Hast. Will the re-establish- 
ment at Port Arthur lead Manchukuo 
to discover that it needs a navy of its 
own, in addition to Japan’s?- If such a 
demand were to be made, the question 
would then arise as to whether Man- 
chukuo is in any way bound by the 
Washington Naval Treaty, to which 
Japan, but not China, was a party. 
The treaty is terminable on Dec. 31, 
1936, upon notice given two years in 
advance, that is, on Dec. 31, 1934. 
Japan has already given notice to the 
disarmament conference that she will 
seek an increase in the naval ratio. 


JAPANESE DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


The National Cabinet of Japan, un- 
der Premier Saito, staggers on, though 
each month there are fresh rumors of 
its impending fall. Prince Saionji is 
reported to favor its continuation, but 
Minister of Justice Koyama tendered 
his resignation on April 6 and Finance 
Minister Takahashi—now 88 years 
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old—is believed to be anxious to re- 
tire as soon as his successor can be 
found. Premier Saito did not make 
himself better liked by requesting the 
Emperor not to accept the Koyama 
resignation. The new budget, although 
accepted by the Diet, is unpopular. 

On the other hand, Japan is still 
reaping benefits from going off the 
gold standard. The cost of living is 
rising slowly and Japan’s exports in 
1932 increased 23 per cent over 1931. 
Cotton goods and raw silk account for 
half of these exports. The Manchurian 
expedition has thus far cost a little 
less than 600,000,000 yen (at par the 
yen is worth 49.85 cents). General 
Araki estimates that from 1935 on- 
ward this item will fall to 70,000,000 
yen annually. The per capita debt of 
Japan proper is 106 yen, but some 
observers believe that a national debt 
of 10,000,000,000 yen “need cause no 
anxiety when normal trade returns.” 

CHINESE TRADE-MARKS 

In view of the charges current in 
the United States that in China there 
are constant infringements of trade- 
marks and that the Trade-Mark. Bu- 
reau itself is corrupt, the following 
quotation from a letter from that bu- 
reau may have point: “The bureau 
has never accepted for registration 
the mark of a Chinese product that is 
obviously an imitation, after a protest 
was lodged against it. Nor has the 
bureau voided registration previously 
granted a foreign concern in favor of 
the Chinese competitor. The Chinese 
trade-mark law provides ample oppor- 
tunity to a trade-mark owner to pro- 
test against an imitation. * * * The 
Chinese trade-mark law is not inferior 
to any good trade-mark law in the 
world. It was drafted on the principle 
of priority of use in China, It makes 
no distinction of nationality or classes 
of people; it * * * treats Chinese 
and foreigners alike.” 


